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CHAPTER IV.—[coyt1nvED.] 


There was a moment of fearful silence in the 
chamber which was filled by the roaring of the 
waters. Still kneeling, but unuble to continue 
her fervent supplications, Rosina had sunk be- 
neath the waves of her unbound tresses. The 
poor girl no longer raised her head, when Maria- 
nita spoke again. 

“Ah! I see them once more—they have re- 
appeared. Good Heaven! there is now only one 
in the saddle—it is the cavalier. What vigorous 
arms he has! He bends over his saddle-bow— 
he seizes his companion by his dress—he lifts 
him like a child—he throws him across his horse. 
What a strange breathing escapes from the ani- 
mal’s nostrils! But heis as strong as his master, 
the double weight does not hinder him from 
cleaving the waves. Rosina! Rosina! the waters 
that have uprooted forest-trees will be vanquished 
by this man. Blessed mother! will you leave 
this gallant cavalier to perish !”” 

“Yes—he alone could accomplish these pro- 
digies of force and courage!” cried Rosina, re- 
covering her strength in the impulse of passionate 
pride inspired by her sister’s enthusiastic eulogy. 
Her heart bled afresh, when the latter continued, 
in a voice choking with anguish : 

“Wo! wo! an enormous tree comes whirling 
towards them. It will crush the riders and the 
horse !”” 

“Archangel ! thou whose_name he bears, pro- 
tect him!” cried Rosina. ‘“ Sainted virgin! 
appease the wrath of the deluge, and I will give 
my tresses for his life !” 

It was the most precious offering she had at 
her disposal, and she hesitated not to make the 
sacrifice she thought necessary to disarm the an- 
ger of Heaven. As if the vow had been recorded, 
Marianita, who had not heard her without a 
shudder, continued, after a short pause : 

“Heaven be praised, Rosina! And praised 
be he who can convert an instrument of destruc- 
tion into a means of safety. Ten lassos have 
caught at once the branches and the roots of the 
tree. ‘The fury of the waters is vain. The tree 
lies like a floating ratt. ‘The handsome cavalier 
can spring upon it at a bound, but he will not 
abandou the noble animal whose vigor has saved 
him, nor the man he holds in his arms. The 
torrent roars about him, the billows dash over 
him, but he will not loose his hold.” 

“ Tell me all, Marianita—or I shall die,” mur- 
mured Rosina. 

“‘A mist is before my eyes,”’ replied Marianita. 
“The waters seem to roll waves of blood. Be 
proud of your lover, Rosina; the noble cavalier 
has nothing more to dread. Hark to those cries 
of triumph! ‘They are saved—the men and the 
gallant steed.” 

A shout of joy bursting from the hacienda, 
and ringing along the terraces and walls, con- 
firmed the truth of Marianita’s words. The two 
sisters flew into each other’s arms, then, Marian- 
ita, gathering in her hand a silken tress of Rosina’s 
beautiful hair and pressing it tenderly to her lips, 

said, with a sigh of regret : 

“ Your beautiful hair, Rosina—that is worth a 
kingdom !” 

“* Dearest,” said Rosina, with a radiant smile; 
will not Ais hand sever it?” 





CHAPTER V. 
SHOWING WHAT BEFELL THE STUDENT OF 
VALLADOLID. 

Tue Indian and the negro passed this night of 
terror on the summit of the Cerro dela Mesa 
(Table Rock), a hill in the neighborhood of the 
cataract already alluded to, on which the tiger- 
hunter had built a hut. They were here per- 
fectly safe from the inundation. While they are 
Teposing, we must give a moment’s attention to 
the poor divinity-student, Don Cornelio Lantegas, 
and thus close the recital of the events of a day 
which began with a description of his adventures. 

We left him asleep in the hammock which he 
stumbled upon so opportunely. Waking sud- 
denly, with his limbs half-frozen by the strange 
freshness of the air, he saw himself swinging in 





his airy couch over a furious sea which rolled its 
frantic waves but half a foot from his person. 
The student uttered a cry of terror, which was 
answered, from the tops of the tamarind trees, by 
deep growls and sharp hissings. Cornelio cast a 
fearful glance around him, but far as eye could 
reach, he only beheld a stormy sea with foam- 
crested billows. In that glance everything was 
explained—the flight of the inhabitants, and the 
canoes suspended in the trees. What was to be- 
come of the traveller? He barely knew how to 
swim, and even had he equalled in skill the pearl- 
divers of Tehuantepec, it would have availed him 
nothing in the midst of a shoreless lake above 
which rose only the tops of the tamarind trees, 
between which he was suspended. His situation, 
already frightful, soon became more so. Fiery 
eyes, which shone like glow-worms, or rather like 
lighted brands, from the foliage of the trees, soon 
explained to him the nature of the deep grow- 
lings he had heard. Some ferocious animals, 
jaguars, doubtless, must have taken refuge there 
to escape the inundation. They alone could 
climb to this height. We will not attempt to 
delineate the student’s terrers during this dread- 
ful night, when he saw himself hanging, with 
such fearful neighbors, over an ocean which might 
yet increase in yolume and sweep him away to 
certain death. 

At length day appeared, and with it a whole 
nest of jaguars, the male and female and their 
young, on the tree-tops between, which he hung, 
and not far from them long and hideous serpents 
writhed in terror round the branches. Below 
him rolled a surging sea with tawny waves, 
bearing uprooted trees and struggling deer, above 
which wheeled savage birds of prey, uttering their 
piercing cries. On all sides the horrible specta- 
cle of death and desolation! At frequent inter- 
vals, the ferocious instinct of the famished jaguars 
struggled with their terror, as they saw human 
flesh almost within their reach; but their fright 
got the better of their appetite, and Lantegas saw 
them shut their eyes as if to escape the tempta- 
tion of devouring him. On the other hand, the 
serpents coiled and uncoiled_their slimy bodies 
above him, terrified by the presence of the man 
and the jaguars. 

Several hours had rolled slowly away, during 
which the lake, constantly swelling, had become 
less stormy, when he thought he heard a noise 
on the surface of the water which he could not 
explain. It was resonant like the sound of a 
battle-trampet, or grave as the roaring which his 
formidable neighbors uttered from time to time. 
This strange melody proceeded from a conch- 
shell blown by Costal the Indian, to evoke the 
presence of the goddess of the waters. The 
student soon distinguished in the distance, danc- 
ing on the billows, a fragile canoe bearing the 
two companions. From time to time the Indian, 
familiar with this dangerous navigation, laid 
down his paddles to blow the instrument whose 
inexplicable harmony Lantegas had heard. 

Absorbed by their own employment, neither 
Costal nor Zambo had yet perceived Don Cor- 
nelio who was crouched in his hammock, afraid 
to move. At last the stifled cry of a human 
voice saluted them. 

“You hear dat, Massa Coss’l?” asked the 
black. 

“Yes. It is doubtless the poor student call- 
ing us. But where ishe? I only see a ham- 
mock hanging to the tamarinds. Ah, there 
he is.”’ 

Costal burst out with a hearty laugh which the 
student welcomed as the music of the spheres. 
He doubted not that he had been seen, and he 
fervently gave thanks to Heaven for his de- 
liverance. 

Zambo shared the Indian’s hilarity, when a 
music of a very different sort froze the laughter 
on his lips. 

“Again |”? he exclaimed in fright, as he heard 
the concerted strain of the four jaguars, perched 
above the student's head float over the waters. 
The cry Cornelio had uttered had stimulated the 
roaring of the tigers, to which was now added 
the hissing of the serpents twisting in the 
branches. 





“This is strange!’ cried the Indian. ‘“ These 
roarings come from the same direction as the 
man’s voice. Senor Student!” he shouted to 
Lantegas, “are you taking your siesta alone in 
the shade of these tamarind trees ?” 

But the student only answered Costal by an 
unintelligible cry ; he was incapable of uttering a 
single word, so complete was the terror that 
paralyzed his tongue. Only his trembling arm 
rose above the hammock to point out to the In- 
dian his terrible guests in the tamarind trees. 
But the thickness of the foliage which hid the 
jaguars from the Indian’s eye rendered the stu- 
dent’s gesture as incomprehensible as his ery. 

“Softly, Massa Coss’l, for de lub of Hebben !’”” 
cried the black, whom fear rendered more wary 
than the Indian. ‘P’rhaps um tigers in er 
tamarind.” 

“The more reason for hunting them out. 
Must we leave this youth in his hammock till the 
waters subside ?”” 

As he spoke, Costal resumed his paddles, 
and drove the canoe towards the student, while 
Zambo said in a lamentable tone : 

“Pose um be um tiger we see yesterday— 
tink um be um by the squalling ob de cats—just 
you tink what a spite dey must hab agin us.” 

“Think you Iam not angered against them, 
too?” replied Costal, laboring at his paddles. 

A few strokes brought him near enough to the 
student to enable him to judge of his position. 
It was about seven o’clock in the morning, and 
the wretched theologian had passed more than 
eight mortal hours in this hammock, where he 
seemed indolently lying, like a satrap, under a 
canopy of tigers and rattle-snakes. Through the 
meshes of the netting, he followed with a mourn- 
ful gaze the Indian’s manwuvres. He saw him 
point out to his companion the strange picture 
presented by the tamarind trees. Then, while 
the black looked on with an expression of justi- 
fiable fear, Don Cornelio heard the Indian, in- 
capable of moderating his spirits, abandon him- 
self to inopportune peals of laughter. Still the 
student did not take offence at it, though he did 
not exactly see what there was to laugh at in his 
position, and the frightful study of natural his- 
tory to which he had been forced to abandon him- 
self since daybreak. 

“Pose we retire and deliberate,” said the 
negro, with a quivering voice. 

“ Retire and deliberate!” repeated the Indian, 
resuming his serious tone. ‘There is only one 
thing to be done.” 

“Dat is true,” replied the black, “gib um a 
wide berf, and mighty quick.” 

Then the Indian with perfect coolness, laid his 
paddles in the bottom of the canoe, and took his 
carbine, and carefully renewed the priming. 

“What you ’bout?” cried the negro. 

“To fire, Zambo,” answered Costal. 
shall see.” 

And, resuming his paddles, he pulled directly 
under one of the jaguars. 

“Keep quiet, Senor Student,” he said, ad- 
dressing Lantegas, who was as motionless and 
mute as he was terrified. 

One of the jaguars here woke the echoes with 
a sudden roar, which sent a thrill through Zam- 
bo’s muscles; then tearing up the bark of the 
tamarind tree with his sharp claws, his jaws open, 
and his lips curled back from his snow white 
teeth, the animal fixed his eyes upon the man. 
A terrible expression flashed from his dilated 
pupils; but the hunter seemed proof against the 
fascination of the tiger’s eye. He quietly cover- 
ed him with the sight of his carbine and fired. 
The ferocious beast fell heavily into the water 
and was swept away by the current. It was the 
male. 

“ Quick, Zambo !” cried Costal. 
stroke back.” 

At the same time heunsheathed a sharp poig- 
nard to defend himself. But however prompt 
the black tried to be, fear disturbed his faculties, 
and it was too late. 

The tigress, furious at the death of her com- 
panion, and full of anxiety for her young, uttered 
only one short and fearful roar, and forgetting her 
fright, sprang with a bound over the student’s 
head and fell like a thunder-bolt on the canoe. 
It was capsized. The hunter, the negro and the 

jaguar disappeared for an instant under the 
water. At the end of a second all three re- 
appeared on the surface, Zambo beside himself 
with terror, and swimming with all the energy 
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of despair. Happily for the negro, the Indian cut 
the water like a shark, and in the twinkling of 
an eye, placed himself between the tigress and 
the black, his dagger in his teeth. The two 
enemies measured each other with their eyes; 








| way, and ‘then re-appear floating lifeless, with 

| her belly ripped open, while a stain of blood 

| round the carcass blended with the muddy hue of 
the waters. 

The hunter soon re-appeared, swam towards 
his boat, righted it, and then released the student 
from his hammock and the negro from the water. 
Don Cornelio was profuse in his acknowled,- 
ments and hyperbolical in his compliments on the 
skill of the tiger-hunter. 

“Who are you?” he asked. 

“Lately,” replied Costal, “I was Don Matias 
dela Zanca’s tigrero (tiger-hunter), but just now 
T am serving Don Mariano Silva.” 

“Don Matias de la Zanea!” cried the student. 
“ That is my uncle.” 

“T am glad of it. But I cannot take you to 
his hacienda, which is in the mountains, and not 
to be reached by a canoe—and you have no 
horse.” 

“The waters carried him away—and I have 
good reason not to regret it.” 

“T can’t say the same for my carbinc—a good 
weapon that don’t hang fire more than once in 
five times. Of course I can’t leave it at the bot- 
tom, and so, with your permission, Signor Stu- 
dent—now that I am cool once more—” 

With these words he divested himself of his 
garments, and examining the place where the 
canoe had capsized, told the negro to push for it. 
When Zambo had given a few strokes of the pad- 
dle in the proper direction, the Indian plunged 
head foremost and disappeared once more under 
the waters. 

A space of time which the two spectators 
thought prodigiously long elapsed before the 
Indian showed himself again. The boiling of 
the water over him, alone showed that he was ac- 
tively engaged in hunting for his carbine. At 
last his head rose above the troubled surface of 
the lake, and with one hand he swam towards 
the canoe, while the other sustained his weapon. 
All this had occupied time, and the sun was 
scorching when the negro and the Indian re- 
sumed the direction of the hacienda of Las Pal- 
mas in their frail skiff. On the way, Don Cor- 
nelio questioned his two liberators as to the 
reasons which had led them to him. 

“Tt was a horseman,” said Costal, who 
seemed in a great hurry to reach Don Mariano’s 
dwelling, “ who sent us in search of you to the 
tamarindos. We know not whether he was as 
fortunate as yourself, and escaped the inundation. 
it would be a pity if he had not time to gain the 
hacienda, for he was a valiant young man, and 
brave men are few enough !” 

“Happy are those who are so!” said the 
student. 

“Here is Zambo,” said the Indian, with a 
smile. ‘He’s not afraid of men, but has a 
childish fear of tigers.” 


The waters being still agitated, it was about 
noon when the belfry of the hacienda of Las Pal- 
mas appeared through the verdant palm-trees— 
and by degrees the building itself seemed to rise 
from the wave. Don Cornelio was revived at 
this spectacle, for he was dying of hunger, and 
abundance lay behind those walls. 

Suddenly the clear sound of a bell, seeming 
like an invitation to dinner, reached their ears in 
joyous volleys, like the song of birds. It was 
the angelus rang at noontide. At the same time 
two boats, differently laden, appeared to the 
student’s eyes. In the first were two oarsmen, 
a cavalier in a riding-dress and a mule saddled 
and bridled. In the second were seated Don 
Mariano Silva, his two daughters, their heads 
crowned with red carnations and pomegranate 
flowers, and their delicate hands managing the 
oars according to the custom of the country; 
while, beside Don Mariano, Don Rafael was 
seated. 

The two boats were moving towards the moun- 
tains which bordered the inundated plain on the 
north, and that which carried the cavalier and 
the mule soon touched the shore. The mule 
leaped upon the land after his master, who waved 
an adieu to those who had accompanied him, 
and then mounted and rode off amidst repeated 
cries of : ‘‘ Farewell, farewell, Senor Morelos !’’ 

After this the boat resumed the direction of the 
hacienda, and Costal’s following the same route, 
the divinity-student soon had an opportunity of 
appreciating the graceful aspect of the second 
boat, and the beauty of the ladies on board. 


The damask silk drapery which covered the 





| of the water. 


shook down a shower of carnations and pome- 


the man, calm and resolute, the animal roaring | 


with rage. 


Suddenly the hunter dived, and the tigress, | 


astonished at the disappearance of her enemy, 
swam in the direction of the tree in which she 
had left her cubs, when she was seen to struggle 





as if some whirlpool had seized her, to sink half- 
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seats of the little shallop fell over the gunwale, | 
and tinged with purple hues the yellow surface 
As she plunged her many-colored 
oar into the lake, Donna Marianita laughingly 
granate flowers about her, while, sheltered by 
her purple coronal, Donna Rosina cast from 
time to time a hurried glance on the officer who 
sat beside her father 

“Senor Mariano,” said Costal, pointing to 
Don Cornelio Lantegas—“ I bring your lordship 


| reality. 





“He is welcome,” replied Don Mariano. 

And they all soon landed at the gate of the 
hacienda, on the slope still washed by the risen 
waters. 





CHAPTER VI. 
DON MARIANO’S GUESTS. 


Dow Luis Tres Vitxas, Don Rafael’s father, 
though a Spaniard, had been one of the first to 
appreciate the necessity of the political conces- 
sions to the Mexican Creoles which Don Jose 
Iturrigaray had granted them, with a view to 
secure the interests of Spain itself. He had, 
therefore, applauded the liberal measures of the 
viceroy, to whom he was entirely devoted, and 
when the execution of these measures had caused 
his fall, Don Luis, thinking justly that this dis- 
aster would forever break the bonds which at- 
tached the Creoles to the mother country, had 
resigned his commission as captain of the vice- 
regal guard, and retired to his hacienda del Valle, 
which was situated on the other side of the hills, 
at the base of which rose Don Mariano’s habita- 
tion. Both had known each other at Mexico, 
and the neighborhood had cemented the ties of a 
chance acquaintanceship. As soon as Hidalgo’s 
insurrection broke out, Don Luis hastened to 
send an express for his son, and Don Refael had 
obtained leave of absence, and was obeying his 
father’s commands, when he encountered the 
student on the road. But he had another pur- 
pose in view, that of seeing Donna Rosina, whose 
acquaintance he had formed the year before, in 
the city of Mexico, where she was on a visit to a 
near relative. A sudden absence commanded by 
the exigency of military service, had alone pre- 
vented his formally declaring an attachment, 
which his tender manner had on more than one 
occasion betrayed. 

From the political antecedents of his father, 
he doubted not, when the latter sent for him, that 
it was to induce him to offer his sword to the 
cause of Mexican independence. Need we say 
that he had calculated in advance all the stages 
of his journey, and that, when he sent back his 
father’s messenger, he had charged him to stop 
on his way at Don Mariano’s hacienda, and 
mention the day and nearly the hour when he 
expected to present himself, and solicit the 
hacendero’s hospitality? Without knowing the 
importance Don Rafael attached to this visit, 
Don Mariano received it as an act of courtesy for 
which he felt indebted to the son of his neighbor 
and friend. As for Donna Rosina’s feelings, it 
is needless to describe them. What would not 
the lover have given to know the secret pleasure 
with which his presence was looked for, and the 
ardor of the wishes breathed for him during the 
terrible danger he had just escaped ? 

The insurrection had just reached the state of 
Oajaca, at the period of his arrival. At the 
moment of lifting the mask, Hidalgo had sent 
agents into all the provinces to raise them at the 
same time as Valladolid. Those sent to Oajaca 
by the priest of Dolores, were two countrymen, 
named Lopes and Armenta ; but both, seized by 
the Spanish authorities, had been executed, and 
their heads exposed on the highway, as a terror 
to the insurgents. Still the insurrectionary 
movement proceeded, notwithstanding these vig- 
orous measures, and another countryman named 
Antonio Valdes, had just put himself at the head 
of all the recruits he could collect in the country ; 
the blood of Spaniards he had captured had 
flowed on more than one occasion; Valdes had 
been a pitiless executioner. We shall now have 
no occasion to turn back to the antecedents of 
our characters, but resume the recital of events 
as they unfold themselves before as. 

It was four o'clock in the afternoon of the day 
on which Don Cornelio Lantegas reached the 
hacienda of Las Palmas, and dinner was just 
over. In a saloon on the ground floor, plainly 
fitted up with farniture of Spanish workmanship, 
and upon which two large doors opened on a 
garden, the guests and family of the hacienda, 
with the exception of the theological student and 
Donna Marianita, who was on the lookout for 
Don Fernando's boat, were assembled. 

In spite of the apparent tranquillity of Don 
Mariano’s bearing, a shade occasionally clouded 
his brow, and Don Rafael’s face, pale and thought- 
ful at intervals, belied the general ease of man- 





ner he affected. Rosina herself was not calm in 
A secret whisper told her that Don 
Rafael was about to speak at last; this myste- 
rious voice was already chanting in her earsaa 
vague prelude of love, and yet she concealed the 
sudden bounding of her Creole blood, and the 
rapid thrills which mounted from her heart to 
her cheeks, beneath that mask of ferninine serenity 
the eye of man can never penetrate. One im- 
dividual alone was in harmony with her thought, 
Valerio Trujano, the muleteer, who had endeaz- 
ed himself to all by his unselfish devotiog to 
Don Rafael. 
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Standing before the hacendero, hat in hand 
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he had come to take his leave, and thank him for 
his hospitality. He was about forty years of age, 
but the delicacy of his features, and his black 
and abundant hair, made him appear much 
younger. 

“Senor Don Mariano,” said he, “I pray you 
to accept my thanks and my farewell.” 

“Are you going to leave us so soon?” was 
the simultaneous exclamation of Don Mariano, 
Rosina and Rafael. 

“The man who lives by his labor does not 
belong to himself, senor. When the heart in- 
vites in one direction, the necessities of life lead 
him in another. He who is in debt is still less 
his own master.” 

“Are you largely indebted, and yet hesitate to 
tell me so ?”” said Don Mariano, advancing with 
extended hand. “ Speak—and however large 
the sum may be—” 

“Tt would be a poor way to borrow of one man 
to repay another,” interrupted the muleteer, with 
asmile. ‘I could not accept a loan. This is 
not pride, but duty—so do not feel offended. 
No—no—the sum is not large—a few hundred 
dollars; and, since Don Mariano has sheltered 
my mules from the inundation, I will take the 
mountain road to Oajaca, where the sale of my 
drove will clear me, I hope.” 

“What!” cried Don Marino—“ are you going 
to sell your means of livelihood to free your- 
self?” 

“ Yes—but it is to be my own master, and to 
go whither my vocation summons me,” replied 
the muleteer, modestly. “I should have done 
so before, had not my life belonged to my credi- 
tors, and not to myself. I had no right to ex- 
pose it.” 

‘ “To expose your life!” said Donna Rosina, 
with a tender accent of interest. 

“ Thave seen the heads of Lopez and Armenta 
by the roadside at San Juan del Rey. Who 
knows but mine may ere long bear them com- 
pany? I speak here openly, as before God, for 
like him, a host never betrays confidence.”’ J 

“True,” replied Don Mariano, with the hos- 
pitable simplicity of the early ages. “ But here 
we are all devoted to the liberty of our country, 
and we pray for those who would free her from 
the yoke.” 

“We will do better; we will lend them our 
arms,” said Don Rafael. “It is the duty of 
every man who can wield a sabre and curb a 
war horse.” 

“May all those who raise an arm in the cause 
of Spain,” cried Donna Rosina, her eyes kind- 
ling with fiery enthusiasm, “be branded with 
shame and infamy! May they find neither roof 
to shelter, nor woman to smile on them! May 
the loathing of those they love reward the traitors 
to their country !” 

“Tf all who are as lovely as you are, lady, 
think so,” said Trujano, “our triumph would be 
speedy. Who would not be happy to unsheathe 
the sword for one smile of those lovely lips, and 
one glance of those bright eyes ?” 

As he spoke, the muleteer glanced at the cap- 
tain of dragoons. Rosina bowed her eyes, happy 
at the homage paid her beauty before the only 
man to whom she cared to seem enchanting. 

Trujano continued : “ God and Liberty! that 
is my motto. IfI had been free to espouse the 
cause of my country sooner, I should have done 
it, if only to prevent the excesses which are be- 
ginning to soil her sanctity. You know it, Don 
Mariano.” 

“Yes,” replied the hacendero, to whom these 
excesses were deeply distressing, and the thought 
of which increased the cloud upon his brow. 

“The blood of inoffensive Spaniards has al- 
ready flowed,” said the muleteer ; ‘and the only 
leader thus far, in this province of the sacred 
cause of the independence of Spain—the wretch 
Antonio Valdes—” 

“ Antonio Valdes!” interrupted Don Rafael. 
“My father’s waquero (cow-keeper !’’) 

“The same,” replied Don Mariano, thought- 
fully. ‘ May he never forget that his master was 
always kind to him !” 

“Do you think that my father, whose liberal 
opinions are known to every one, is in any dan- 
ger?” asked the officer, in alarm. 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Don Valerio,” resumed Don Rafael, “how 
many fighting men has this Valdes under his 
orders ¢” 

“Fifty, Ihave been told. But his numbers 
tmust have been largely increased by the country- 
people who suffer from Spanish oppression more 
than others.” 

“Don Mariano,” said the officer, in a voice.of 
emotion, “ it required nothing short of news like 
this to make me abruptly shorten the moments I 
was so happy to devote to you.” 

With the heroism of a woman’s heart, Rosina 
stifled the cry of anguish that rose to her lips, at 
hearing of this abrupt departure, and hid the 
sinking look which suddenly dimmed her bright 
eyes, by their drooping lashes. 

“ When a father is menaced,”’ said Don Rafael, 
“then ason’s place is by his side. Is it not, 
Donna Rosina?” 

“Yes,”’ replied the young girl, in a low but 
firm voice. 

There was a moment’s silence, during which a 
sort of gloomy presentiment weighed on the four 
persons in the drawing-room. The homicidal 
breath of civil war had begun to be felt. 

Trujano broke the silence. His eye burned 
with the flame of inspiration, like that of the 
prophets of old, when the spirit of the Lord de- 
scended upon them. 

“ This morning,” said he, “a humble servant 
of the Most High, an obscure priest of a poor 
hamlet, left you to offer the help of his prayers 
to the insurgents. Now a no less humble in- 
strument of the Eternal will take leave of you, to 
offer them his arm and his blood. Pray for them, 
beautiful and sainted Madonna,’”’ he continued, 
addressing Rosina, with that religious and politi- 
cal excitement which formed the basis of his 
character, “and perchance the Lord will deign 
once more to show that it is from the dust of the 
earth he is pleased to raise up the arms which 
shall hurl tyrants from their thrones.” 

With these words, Valerio Trujano respectfully 
pressed their offered hands, and left the saloon, 
accompanied by Don Mariano Silva. Perhaps 
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the latter had his reasons for leaving his daugh- 
ter and Don Rafael, who was also on the eve of | 
departure, alone for a few moments. 





CHAPTER VII. 
LOVE IN THE TROPICS. 


Tue voices of the muleteers who were loading 
their beasts of burthen for the departure of the 
arriero, hardly reached the ears of Rosina and 
Don Rafael, who were equally agitated at the 
sudden solitude in which they found themselves 
for the first time since the arrival of the officer at 
the hacienda of Las Palmas. The sun was gild- 
ing the tree-tops which were filled with cooing 
ring-doves, and the warm breezes, caressing the 
pomegranates in the garden, perfumed the saloon 
with the odor of a thousand flowers. The mo- 
ment was decisive and solemn. Happy, and 
trembling at the same time, at the words of love 
which she anticipated, Rosina, like the doves 
soon to hide their heads under their wings and 
slumber on the tree-tops, drew over her face the 
folds of her silken rebozo, or long scarf. A gen- 
tle tremor, now stronger than her will, made her 
hand tremble on the embroidery it held. She 
laid it on the table beside her, that Don Rafael 
might not see the agitation he caused. It was 
the last effort, the last attempt at resistance of 
the maiden’s modest pride, before confessing her- 
self vanquished. 

“ Rosina,” said Rafael, stilling the palpitations 
of his heart. ‘I have spoken to your father! 
O, I entreat you, let the last moment I can pass 
with you be devoted to unreserved explanations.” 

“T promise it, Don Rafael. But what mys- 
terious secret did you tell my father ?”’ replied 
the young girl, with an accent of gentle raillery. 

“T told him that I bore hither a heart filled 
with you; that my father’s order, summoning 
me to him was to me a message inviting me to 
happiness, for it brought me near to you; I told 
him that I devoured the endless waste I have 
just travelled with feverish impatience, and that, 
to see you an hour sooner, I had listened un- 
moved to the howlings of the jaguars beside me, 
and the roaring of the waters before me.” 

Don Rafael was silent, and Rosina listened as 
if it were a melody she could hear forever. 

“And when you told my father that you— 
loved me,” she murmured, after a moment’s 
silence, “did he manifest his astonishment at the 
unexpected disclosure ?”’ 

“No,” said the officer. 

“Tt was what Ihad already told him, Don 
Rafael,” replied the young girl, with a smile as 
sweet as her voice. “And how did my father 
answer you?” 

“My dear Don Rafael,’ said he, ‘I should 
see with pleasure the union of our families. I 
should have two sons, and you would be the 
dearest. But, it could only be with Rosina’s 
consent—the consent of her heart, and I see 
clearly that it is not yours?” This was the ter- 
rible sentence I heard from his lips. Will yours 
confirm it, Rosina ?”’ 

Don Rafael’s voice trembled, and this trem- 
bling of an energetic man who quailed not at the 
face of death, was too delicious to Rosina’s heart 
for her to hasten and end it. On hearing her 
father’s reply to Don Rafael, the carnation of 
her lips became brighter, for she compressed 
them to avoid smiling ; but she soon assumed an 
air of gravity, which terrified the officer yet 
more. 

“ Don Rafael,” said she, “you have appealed 
to my frankness, and if I speak to you openly, as 
Ishould to my mother, will you pledge yourself 
not to make a crime of what may seem to you 
an inexcusable sincerity ?” 

“T swear it! Speak, Rosina, unreservedly, 
though your frankness break the heart that beats 
for you alone,”’ replied Rafael, fixing his eyes on 
the young girl. 

“ But on one condition. That is, while I am 
speaking, you must fix your eyes on the summit 
of yonder trees ; without which you would run 
the risk of not hearing anything—an avowal, in 
short—such as you desire.” 

“JT will try,” replied Don Rafael, lifting his 
eyes to the summit of the trees, as if to study the 
domestic habits of the ring-doves which continued 
to wheel and flutter above them. 

Rosina began in a timid and tremulous voice : 

“One day,” said she, “ that was a long, long 
time ago, a young girl made a vow to the virgin, 
to save from pressing danger aman by whom 





she had some reasons to think herself beloved. 
Was this man dearly loved, think you?” 

“That depends upon the nature of the vow,” 
replied the officer. 

“You shall hear. This young girl promised 
the holy virgin that, if the man she loved escaped 
this pressing danger, he should sever from her 
head—ah ! if you look at me so, I can’t go on— 
sever from her head, the long tresses which he 
loved so passionately. Was this man well | 
beloved, Don Rafael?” 

“Who would not be happy to be so loved?” 
cried Don Rafael, ardently, bending on Rosina a 
look which disturbed her very soul. 

“T have not finished,” she said, trembling. 
“ Look up yonder again, or you will not hear the | 
end of my story, and perhaps would be—dissatis- 
fied. When the young girl, who had not hesi- | 
tated to sacrifice for this man that hair the ob- | 
ject of her constant care, those long tresses | 
encircled her head like a queen’s diadem, and | 
which—perhaps was her only beauty in his eyes ; 
when this poor girl has—has cut them off, do you 
think that her—lover—look at me now, Don 
Rafael, I give you leave—do you think he will 
always love her ?” 

Don Rafael turned impetuously, not that he 
yet guessed the truth, but Rosina’s tone of melan- 
choly gayety had deeply affected him. A | 
tear of tenderness, a tear of envy for the lot of 
the unknown so tenderly beloved, glittered in his | 
eyes as he replied : | 

“O, Rosina, there is no love that would repay | 
such a sacrifice, and however beautiful she was | 
before, this young girl must now be more beauti- 
ful than an archangel in the eyes of her lover.” 

Rosina pressed her hand upon her heart to 


| contain the flood of joy that invaded it. 


“ Good !’”’ said she, in a faint voice. “I must | 


require you, for the last time, to lift your eyes 
above—we must thank Heaven.” 
While Rafael obeyed, Rosina, dropped her 


loosened from her comb the crown formed by her 
long tresses, the pride of her beauty. She took a 
pair of scissors from the table, and hiding the 
inflamed carnation of her cheeks with one of her 
hands, with the other she raised the fatal instru- 
ment of sacrifice. 


“ Rafael!’ she said, in a tone which sounded | 


like an angel’s voice in her lover’s ears. ‘ Ac- 
complish my vow, by severing these tresses from 
my head.” 

“T!” he exclaimed. 

“T vowed them to the holy virgin to save you 
last evening. Do youunderstand me now, dear, 
dear Rafael ?” 

“O, Rosina—for pity’s sake, you should have 
prepared me more gently for so much happi- 
ness!” cried Rafael, with an almost painful emo- 
tion, more eloquent than all the protestations of 
love he might have uttered. ‘It matters not— 
I am very happy!” he added, to relieve the 
terrified girl. 

And kneeling before her, he took the hand no 
longer denied, and ready to meet him half-way, 
and tremblingly touched his lips. 

“Ts it my fault,” replied Rosina, permitting 
Don Rafael to redden the satin of her hand, with 
the pressure of his lips, “if men never under- 
stand an intimation? There have I been, for a 
full quarter of an hour, blushing at not being un- 
derstood—while seeking to prepare you for what 
you call your happiness.” Then abandoning 
this jesting tone, she added—“ I have made a 
vow, Rafael, and you must accomplish it.” 

“Why this vow?’ cried the officer. 

“T knew nothing more precious in my eyes to 
offer in exchange for your life,” replied Rosina, 
with enchanting simplicity—“ my life, perhaps, 
Thave not had the courage myself—I clung to 
my tresses too fondly since I knew you loved 
me. Take the scissors, Rafael.” 

“But I shall never succeed with this frail im- 
plement,” replied Rafuel, to gain time. 

“Ah, Rafael! Do you complain that the 
operation will be long?” said Rosina, bending 
towards the kneeling officer, till her head nearly 
touched his. ‘Take the scissors, I tell you.” 

Don Rafael obeyed her while his hand trem- 
bled. Rosina tried to smile encouragement, but 
when about to see the cutting steel destroy that 
wealth of hair, so long her pride, whose abun- 
dance might have covered her like a veil, the 
poor child could not help a tear accompanying 
her feeble smile. 

“One moment,” she said, while her cheeks 
blushed a deeper carmine. “My Rafael, I had 
dreamed a long time, as the height of happiness, 
one day to encircle with these poor tresses, the 
man I loved—and—” 

Before she had finished, Don Rafael was 
ardently kissing those perfumed tresses the poor 
girl had playfully thrown around his neck. 

“T am ready now,” said she. 

But Don Rafael could not unloose the bands 
that enveloped him, and when, with gentle vio- 
lence, Rosina had released her prisoner, he 
exclaimed : 

“T shall never have the courage!’’ and he 
flung away the scissors with such force, that they 
shivered to pieces on the paved floor. 

“Tt must be done, Rafael. God would pun- 
ish me—perhaps punish me by depriving me of 
your love.” 

“Some other time we will accomplish this 
fatal vow. I beg you to defer it—till my return, 
Rosina—for pity’s sake.” 

The passionate entreaties of Don Rafael ob- 
tained a reprieve, the limit of which was settled 
for his return which was to take place on the next 
day but one, after he had satisfied himself of the 
safety of his father. 

Suddenly Rosina sprang up, like a young 
fawn abandoning its bed of perfumed heather at 
the first sound of the bugle. 

“Thear a noise!” she cried.‘ My father.” 

In an instant, the young girl had repaired the 
disorder of her head-dress; but when her father 
entered, followed by her younger sister, she had 
not succeeded in effacing from her cheeks and 
eyes the glow of radiant happiness which bright- 
ened them. 

“Ah,” cried Marianita, thoughtlessly, “my 
poor sister still wears her beautiful hair.’ 

“What!” cried the hacendero, surprised and 
frightened. “Did Rosina think of cutting off 
her hair!” 

“Tt is nothing, father,” replied Rosina, throw- 
ing herself into Don Mariano’s arms—“ but this 
madcap Marianita,” then she kissed him fondly. 
“ You must have guessed something, father.”’ 

“Thave guessed a good many things in my 
day,” replied Don Mariano, who was wholly in 
the dark. ‘‘I rather pride myself on my shrewd- 
ness.”” 

“Then, dear father,” said Rosina, renewing 
her caresses—“ was it your shrewdness that made 
you discover that I did—not—love Don Rafael ?” 

She hid her blushing face on her father’s breast, 
but not until she had cast a look of ineffable 
tenderness on Don Rafael, who could not per- 
suade himself that he was awake, and that a word, 


; a nothing must dissipate this entrancing dream. 


“Does this mean,” cried Don Mariano, joy- 
ously, “that Rosina—” 

He did not finish ; a bound of his daughter in 
his arms, and a cry from Marianita interrupted 


| him, while at the same time the crash of a volley 


of musketry from the hills behind the hacienda 
rang in his ears. All listened in alarm, Don 


| Rafael more terrified than the two girls, for too 
much happiness softens a man’s heart. 


But the 


most profound sudden 


explosion. 


silence followed this 


CHAPTER VIIL 
DO YOUR DUTY, COME WHAT MAY. 


Dow Martrano, the captain of dragoons, and 
the two sisters, rushed from the saloon, driven by 
a gloomy presentiment of evil. 


unobstructed to the summit of the hills, and there 
a painful spectacle met theireyes. At the upper 


extremity of the path which led from the hacienda | 


of Las Palmas to that of the Valle, a horse and 


| rider, both, in appearance, mortally wounded, 
rebozo from her shoulders; her slight fingers | 








were stretched side by side, the man seeking in 
vain to raise himself, 
motionless. 

“ Quick!” cried Don Mariano, 
and bring this poor man hither.” 

“Thope my eyes deceive me,” said Don Ra- 
fael, whose pale face denoted the deepest anxiety ; 
“and that this poor fellow does not prove to be 
Rodriguez, my father’s oldest servant. Ah, 
Don Mariano,” he added, grasping the hacen- 
dero’s hand—“ can it be that so much hap- 
pin ” 

He could not finish; then, devoured by that 
impatience which always leads us to meet mis- 
fortune, the officer, unable to control himself, 
sprang to the postern-gate which opened on the 
mountain road, and preceded the people of the 
hacienda, who had started with a litter. For some 
moments Don Rafael had ceased to doubt that 
the victim was Rodriguez, and when he reached 
the wounded man, he was certain of it. Still, 
though his heart bounded with impatience, he 
was obliged for a moment to quell his curiosity. 
Exhausted by the loss of blood and the efforts 
he had made to rise, old Rodriguez had lost his 
consciousness. 

“Wait!” said the officer to the men who were 
preparing to place him on the litter. ‘This 
poor fellow cannot support the fatigue of the 
road. All his blood is pouring from his wound.” 

Lying on his side the man showed a torn rent 
in his blood-stained garment, opened by a bullet 
driven between his shoulders. Don Rafael had 
won his spurs in bloody battles with the Indians 
of the north and west. He had witnessed many 
a soldier’s death, under all phases and from the 
most hideous wounds. His experience taught 
him what todo. Tearing off his sash he bound 
up the orifice of the wound, while one of Don 
Mariano’s servants moistened the wounded man’s 
lips with some sugar-cane brandy from a gourd. 

The dying man regained his senses for a mo- 
ment. He opened his eyes, closed them again, 
opened them once more, and his first look fell 
on his young master. 

“ Rodriguez,” whispered the officer— Speak 
if you have strength. What is the matter ?”’ 

‘Blessed be God who sent you hither!” re- 
plied the wounded man, when he was certain 
that he was addressing the son of Don Luis Tres 
Villas. ‘The hacienda del Valle—” 

“ Burned ?” 

The wounded man made a negative sign. 

“Ts it besieged ?” 

“Yes,” said Rodriguez. 

“And my father?’ asked the officer, with a 
spasmodic contraction of the heart. 

“He lives. It was he—who sent me—to Don 
Mariano—to ask help. Pursued myself by the 
insurgents—a ball—make haste—if harm comes 
—'tis Antonio Valdes— Do you hear me? 
Antonio Valdes, avenging himself. Farewell— 
pray for poor old Rodriguez, who loved you— 
from a child !” 

The old messenger fell back in a fainting fit. 
When the litter reached the hacienda, only a 
corpse, nearly cold, was lifted out of it. 

“Ah, if the Indian were only here!” cried 
Don Mariano, when Don Rafael, while ordering 
his horse saddled instantly, had communicated 
this sad message. “ But this morning he came 
with Zambo, a negro I don’t set much store by, 
to take leave of me, resigning his occupation as 
tiger-hunter, and informing me that they were 
both going to offer their services to Hidalgo as 
scents. Ho! there!’ continued the hacendero. 
“Send the major domo here !”’ 

The major domo, or overseer, soon made his 
appearance. The man entrusted with the gen- 
eral oversight of a hacienda, which is sometimes 
as large as one of our state counties, must be an 
indefatigable horseman, always in the saddle or 
ready tomount. The major domo was just dis- 
mounting when Don Mariano sent for him. He 
was a stout fellow, with a bronzed face, booted 
and spurred, and compelled, by the enormous 
size of his rowels, to walk on the points of his 
toes. His disordered hair fell in long black elf- 
locks on his neck like the manes of the half-wild 
horses he rode daily. 

“Order two of my vaqueros, Bocardo and 
Arroyo, to saddle their horses instantly and ride 
with Don Rafael.” 

“Tt is eight days since I set eyes on either of 
them,” answered the major domo. “I doubt if 
they come back.” 

“Have they gone to join Valdes?” 

“T suspect they have started on a plundering, 
guerrilla tramp. As for Sanchez, your worship 
knows he is a-bed, half-crushed by the weight of 
the wild horse that fell over him the first day he 
rode him.”’ 

“So!” said the hacendero, in very ill humor. 
“Out of the six servants [had yesterday, I can 
only place the major domo at your disposal—for 
I can’t reckon the dogs of Indian peons.”’ 

“Let your overseer stay with you, senor,” 
said the officer. “I prefer to ride alone to my 
father’s succor. He must have fighting-men 
enough—but perhaps they lack a leader.” 

The overseer was accordingly dismissed. 
While the brown bay charger of the dragoon 
captain was being saddled, the two sisters, Rosina 
and Marianita, had retired to the chamber where 
we first met them, and there Rosina, whose con- 
science suggested that the misfortune which had 
just happened might have been a punishment for 
her deferring her vow to the virgin, accomplished 
the sacrifice with her own hands. 
her sister for Don Rafael. 

The young girl was kneeling in prayer when, 
preceded by Marianita, the officer entered the 
sanctuary of the sisters, whither, with the excep- 
tion of their father, no man had ever penetrated. 
A rapid glance showed Don Rafael that the pain- 
ful sacrifice had been consummated. The dra- 
goon was too pale already to change color. Rosi- 

na rose and seated herself in one of the arm- 


the horse completely 


“ Get a litter 


She then sent 


| chairs; Marianita took another in the corner of 
From the court- 
yard of the hacienda, where the people of the 

household were already assembled, the view was 


the room ; Don Rafael alone remained standing. 
“Come near me, Rafael,” said 
“ Knee! down before me. 


tosina. 
On one knee only— 
we kneel on both to God. Now place your hands 
in mine, and fix your eyes on mine.” 


| Fairbairn, this opinion 





Don Rafael passively obeyed these girlish in- 
junctions. Could he ask more than to bow be- 
fore her he loved ; to press her delicate and white 
hands in his; to drink long draughts of love 
from the humid eyes of the beautiful girl ! 

“Do you remember what you told me just 
now, Rafael? ‘0, Rosina, there is no love that 
would repay such a sacrifice, and however beau- 
tiful she was before, this young girl must now be 
more beautiful than an archangel in the eyes of 
her lover.’ Do you think so still! "Tis well,” 
she said, with a sweet smile, placing her hand 
on Don Rafael’s lips. ‘Hush! let me go on. 
Your eyes—what handsome eyes you have, Don 
Rafael! tell me you still think so, without the 
affirmation of your lips.” 

Thus relieved from the fear of appearing less 
beautiful in the eyes of her lover, the young girl 
went on: 

“ Tell me not that you love me more, Rafael ; 
it is too sweet to believe that your love cannot 
be increased. Yet—” here Rosina’s voice trem- 
bled, and her eyes moistened—‘‘ yet we are 
about to part. I know not—the woman who 
loves always fears—Take one of these tresses, 
which I should have been so pleased to deck with 
flowers for your sake! it will remind you, what- 
ever happens—that you must never cease to love 
a poor girl whose tenderness could find nothing 
more precious to offer God in exchange for your 
life. Ikeep the other tress as a talisman. What 
I am about to say is dreadful. If you ever 
cease to love me—if I knew it beyond a doubt, 
swear to me upon your honor, that, in whatever 
place you are, if I wish to see you once again, 
you will obey the mysterious message borne by 
this tress when I send it to you. This message 
will tell you, ‘The woman who sends you this 
token knows that you no longer share her love; 
but she could not, in spite of all her efforts, ban- 
ish the love of you from her heart, and she 
desires to see you once again at her feet, as 
you are to-day.’” 

“T swear it!” cried Don Rafael, “and though 
I had my poignard raised over my mortal enemy, 
my hand should be suspended without striking, 
and I would follow your messenger.” 

“Your oath is registered in heaven!’ cried 
Rosina. ‘And now time presses. Take also 
this searf I have embroidered for you. Each 
thread of silk in the embroidery will remind you 
of a thougltt, a prayer, or a sigh, of which you 
were the object. Adieu, Rafael, my well-beloved. 
Go—the hours of your father are perhaps num- 
bered. What is a mistress to a father?” 

“ Yes—it is true, I must leave you,” replied 
the officer. 

Yet he remained kneeling at Rosina’s feet, and 
as on the ocean wave forever succeeds to wave, 
so adieux followed adieux, and Don Rafael 
went not. 

“Tell him to go, Marianita,” said Rosina, 
with a faint voice. ‘See you not that I have no 
strength to tell him so myself?” 

Don Rafael finally rose after a last adieu. 

“Let your lips press the lips of your affianced 
bride,” said the young girl, inclining her face to 
Don Rafael, “ and let it be the pledge—” 

Beneath the ardent pressure of the young 
officer’s lips her voice died away, and, entirely 
overcome, she dropped her head on the back of 
the chair, ready to faint with grief and happiness. 
When she recovered, Don Rafael had gone. 

The last rays of the sun were on the crest of 
the hills when he crossed them. To make up 
for lost time, he pushed forward his horse im- 
petuously, who descended the opposite slope at a 
gallop,uttering that peculiar hoarse sound, pro- 
duced by the operation to which the muleteer 
had subjected him. On reaching the level plain, 
Don Rafael listened. He expected to hear the 
cries of combatants, the tumult of a siege; but 
the most profound and mournful silence reigned 
throughout the valley. With a clouded brow 
and palpitating heart, the officer continued his 
course, musquetoon in hand. Still the same 
silence—not a cry in the solitude, not the gleam 
of a musket inthe twilight shadows. 
seemed to sleep the sleep of death. 

Don Rafael had never visited the paternal 
manor. He hoped for a moment that he had 
mistaken the road, though the appearance of 
okjects was such as had been described to him ; 
an avenue bordered by ash-trees, then the hacien- 
da del Valle at the extremity. His horse flew 
through the long avenue like a flash. A vast 
building rose before him, silent and deserted as 
the grave—the door half-closed. Suddenly his 
horse gave a violent start. In the obscurity, or 
rather the trouble of his mind, he had not seen 
the fearful object which had thus terrified the 
animal. 


Everything 


[To BE CONTINUED.| 





STRENGTH OF IRON. 


It has been generally supposed that the strength 
of iron was deteriorated after three or four melt- 
ings; but according to on made by Mr. 

Mas proved erroneous. 
He ran the metal—hot-blast iron—into bars one 
inch square ; lengths of seven feet were support- 
ed on two points, and weight was applied in the 
centre till the bars broke. It was found that the 
strength of the iron bars increased up to the 
twelfth melting, after which it diminished, and 
at each successive melting deteriorated rapidly. 
The breaking weight at the commencement was 
403 ibs., and the deflexion of the bar before 
breaking was 11-2 inch; at the twelfth melting 
the breaking weight was 7 25 lhs., and the de- 
flexion 1 2-3 inch; at the thirteenth melting, the 
bar broke with a weight of 671 Ibs.; at the fif- 
teenth, with 391 Ibs.; at the sixteenth, with 
263 Ibs. —Seientt fic American. 





INSTINCT OF BIRDS, 
When the lapwing wants to procure food, it 


| seeks for a worm’s cast and stamps the ground 


by the side of it with his feet; somewhat in the 
manner we have often done when a boy, in order 
to procure worms for fishing. After doing this 
for a short time, the bird waits for the issue of 
the worm from the hole, who, alarmed at the 


| shaking of the ground, endeavors to make its 


| wing also frequents the haunts of moles. 


escape, when he is immediately seized, and be- 
comes the prey of this ingenious bird. The lap- 
These 


; animals, when in pursuit of worms on which they 


feed, frighten them, and the worms, in attempt- 
ing to escape, come to the surface of the ground, 
where they are seized by the lapwing. The same 
mode of alarming his prey is related of the gull. 


— Wilson. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union | 
LOVE 


eY sous caRTe® 


© nek me not what wo and Dike 
The meret heart may Koow, 

Whea opening to the moraing'» kine, 
Love's biushing Cowerets gow 


Rut Md me paint the tints that play 
On yender glowing eet, 

Where all the lingering charme of day 
In dazsling beauty rest 


Or Did me palot the clouds (hat rise 
Over midnight's sable crown, 

When angry thunders rend the skies, 
And hurl destruction down’ 





For such ia lowe'—th’ entrancing ray 
That gilds the sky so blue, 

And lingers round the parting day, 
Plays in the lightaing, too 
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THE LOST CHILDREN. 
HY MARY A. LOWELL 


A murmur as of littl children—a_ son 
birds in the hedges—the sound of waters lea, 
from rock to rock, and then stealing throug! 
long grass, and over gravelly beds—the seer 
sweet-briars and clover blossoms—the chime 
distant Sabbath bell—a happy child playing 
tiny boats in the stream, another, looking o 
she sits on a rock, witha face full of sober, g 
All these things come to 
like a dream of yesterday, for I was myself 
child playing in the stream, and the other wa 
little sister, We had followed our nurse, 1 
member, out to the woods on a Sabbath m 
ing, in summer. 
person at that time and place; and when 
did so, they wandered far from the chik 
whom she was to guard. 

When they returned, the melancholy loob 
child sat upon the rocks, as they had left | 
The other—myself—had disappeared, 

I have a faint remembrance of feeling th 
was wrong to leave little Lulu behind ; but 
tempter was with me, in the shape of a ¢ 
looking, benevolent woman, who offered 
comfits and sweatmeats in profusion, if 1 we 
go with her. I willingly took her hand, 
trotted off by her side, She led me a we 
way, through woods, and over rocks, and bri 
and bushes. My feet were torn and bleed 
my Sabbath frock torn in tatters, and my lit 
weary und exhausted. The woman gave 
bread and some raisins to eat, and as I cried 
thirst, she scooped up some water in a little « 
which she carried in her basket, and I dr 
eagerly. 

It was night when we ceased our wanderin 
and I was weeping bitterly. She carried me i 
a low, unpainted house, where there were seve 
grown people, and a boy about my age. 

When this child spoke to me, and smoot) 
down my tangled curls, I became quiet at on 
I suffered the woman to put me into a high | 
that stood in the room, on condition that the | 
should sit down in the arm-chair that was at! 
head. 1 fell asleep to dream of little Lulu, « 
woke to see the woman who brought me aw: 
preparing my breakfast. She took me up, ® 
dressed me in some clean but ragged clothes. 
did not like them, and cried loudly for my lit 
plaid silk, and my bracelet. 1 was told that th 
were worn out, and that I must wear those whi 
they gave me, 

Afier breakfast, the woman took me out agai 


thoughtfulness. 


The girl was to meet s% 


and told me what to say, when I should go 
1 was to tell them that my mot! 
was dedd, and that I was very hangry, and th 
1 also wanted clothes. It was very hard at fir 
and my poor feet were worn and bleeding eve 
day; but I got used to it after a while. I mu 
have been five or six years old, when I was tak: 
away; and I think that J staid in this place un 
I was nearly ten ; but I had no particular date! 
which to be perfectly correct ; but so they tell n 
now. 

I was attached to my mother, as I called t! 
woman who carried me off. She was very hu 


the houses. 


to me, and did not beat me, as the boy's motly 
did him. 
whipped. 
so much like a child I knew by that name. & 


I have cried often to see little Clyd 
I called him Clyde beemuse he looke 
Clyde he was called by every one. It seeme 
that they were not particular about the man 
They called me Milly, though 1 knew it was ne 
right, for I had always been called Fannie 

I grew up without learning anything. M 
mother (Margaret they called her in the house 
did all my sewing, which was not much, becaus 
nearly all the clothes I wore were what | begged 
ready made. I could sing, and learned ali t 
street songs, getting abundant payment for ever 
one I sung. Clyde sang too, and our voice 
1 liked to have his 
sing with me, and would not utter a note alone 


harmonized finely together 


I think now that I carried a good deal of swa 
in that household, for they would rarely contre 
dict me. The woman, Margaret, was uniform! 
indulgent to me; and I think she watched ove 
me faithfully, in every other respect than ir 
teaching me lying and begging 

Clyde and I went out together almost always 
Generally, we were brother and sister, with ter 
or three others at home, and our mother very i! 
Clyde excelled in fiction, and seldom came awa 
without throwmg in several new touches, which 
coming from the meek lips which he contrived 
to make up, were irresistible; and never failed 
of Winging wenetiung valuable to our etures 
Margaret would pat our heads on our retarn, and 
when I gave all the praise to Clyde, she would 
predict futare greatness t the sarreufa)l beggar 
boy! My heart sickens as I reeord thie profes 
: ' aA childhood =| 
hasten to pase over these hours, apd tarn with « 
feeling of pleasure to other scenes. 


ing of the sacred innocence 


Two of three times we bad been ate house, 
where there was a beautiful child shout my own 
age, whom I heard some one call Beatrice, 1 
looked upon her, in her pure white dress, with » 
few blue ribhons shout her, and thought she 
mast be one of thowe little angels of wlxan some 





























el passively obeyed these girlish in- 
‘ould he ask more than to bow be- 
ved; to press her delicate and white 
; to drink long draughts of love 
iid eyes of the beautiful girl 2 
remember what you told me just 
*O, Rosina, there is no love that 
such a sacrifice, and however beau- 
before, this young girl must now be 
1 than an archangel in the eyes of 
Yo you think so still? ’Tis well,” 
1 a sweet smile, placing her hand 
el’s lips. ‘Hush! let me go on. 
hat handsome eyes you have, Don 
ne you still think so, without the 
"your lips.” 
‘ed from the fear of appearing less 
‘ie eyes of her lover, the young girl 


ot that you love me more, Rafael ; 
to believe that your love cannot 
Yet—” here Rosina’s voice trem- 
r eyes moistened—“ yet we are 
I know not—the woman who 
fears—Take one of these tresses, 
| have been so pleased to deck with 
it sake! it will remind you, what- 
-that you must never cease to love 
\ose tenderness could find nothing 
to offer God in exchange for your 
.e other tress as a talisman. What 
to say is dreadful. If you ever 
1e—if I knew it beyond a doubt, 
ipon your honor, that, in whatever 
_ if I wish to see you once again, 
the mysterious message borne by 
aI send it to you. This message 
The woman who sends you this 
iat you no longer share her love; 
1ot, in spite of all her efforts, ban- 
of you from her heart, and she 
you once again at her feet, as 
a” 
’ cried Don Rafael, “ and though 
iard raised over my mortal enemy, 
Jd be suspended without striking, 
llow your messenger.” 
is registered in heaven!” cried 
{ now time presses. Take also 
wwe embroidered for you. Each 
the embroidery will remind you 
prayer, or a sigh, of which you 
Adieu, Rafael, my well-beloved. 
of your father are perhaps num- 
.3 a mistress to a father ?”’ 
true, I must leave you,” replied 


aed kneeling at Rosina’s feet, and 
wave forever succeeds to wave, 
»wed adieux, and Don Rafael 


0 go, Marianita,”’ said Rosina, 
2. “See you not that I have no 
him so myself?” 
nally rose after a last adieu. 
s press the lips of your affianced 
young girl, inclining her face to 
ind let it be the pledge—” 
ardent pressure of the young 
voice died away, and, entirely 
‘ropped her head on the back of 
to faint with grief and happiness. 
ered, Don Rafael had gone. 
of the sun were on the crest of 
> crossed them. To make up 
pushed forward his horse im- 
escended the opposite slope at a 
at peculiar hoarse sound, pro- 
eration to which the muleteer 
1. On reaching the level plain, 
ned. He expected to hear the 
ts, the tumult of a siege; but 
d and mournful silence reigned 
alley. With a clouded brow 
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oon in hand. Still the same 
in the solitude, not the gleam 
twilight shadows. Everything 
1e sleep of death. 
id never visited the paternal 
1 for a moment that he had 
1, though the appearance of 
as had been described to him ; 
d by ash-trees, then the hacien- 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
LOVE. 


BY JOUN CARTER. 
©. ask me not what wo and bliss 
The secret heart may know, 
When opening to the morning's kise, 
Love's blushing flowerets glow. 


But bid me paint the tints that play 
On yonder glowing west, 

Where all the lingering charms of day 
In dazzling beauty rest. 


Or bid me paint the clouds that rise 
Over midnight’s sable crown, 

When angry thunders rend the skies, 
And hurl destruction down! 


For such is love!—th’ entrancing ray 
That gilds the sky so blue, 

And lingers round the parting day, 
Plays in the lightning, too! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE LOST CHILDREN. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 





A murmor as of little children—a song of 
birds in the hedges—the sound of waters leaping 
from rock to rock, and then stealing through the 
long grass, and over gravelly beds—the scent of 
sweet-briars and clover blossoms—the chime of a 
distant Sabbath bell—a happy child playing with 
tiny boats in the stream, another, looking on as 
she sits on a rock, witha face full of sober, grave 
thoughtfulness. All these things come to me 
like a dream of yesterday, for I was myself the 
child playing in the stream, and the other was my 
little sister. We had followed our nurse, I re- 
member, out to the woods on a Sabbath morn- 
ing, in summer. The girl was to meet some 
person at that time and place; and when she 
did so, they wandered far from the children 
whom she was to guard. 

When they returned, the melancholy looking 
child sat upon the rocks, as they had left her. 
The other—myself—had disappeared. 

I have a faint remembrance of feeling that it 
was wrong to leave little Lulu behind; but the 
tempter was with me, in the shape of a good 
looking, benevolent woman, who offered me 
comfits and sweatmeats in profusion, if I would 
gowith her. I willingly took her hand, and 
trotted off by her side. She led me a weary 
way, through woods, and over rocks, and briars, 
and bushes. My feet were torn and bleeding, 
my Sabbath frock torn in tatters, and my limbs 
weary and exhausted. The woman gave me 
bread and some raisins to eat, and as I cried for 
thirst, she scooped up some water in a little cup 
which she carried in her basket, and I drank 
eagerly. 

It was night when we ceased our wanderings, 
and I was weeping bitterly. She carried me into 
a low, unpainted house, where there were several 
grown people, and a boy about my age. 

When this child spoke to me, and smoothed 
down my tangled curls, I became quiet at once. 
I suffered the woman to put me into a high bed 
that stood in the room, on condition that the boy 
should sit down in the arm-chair that was at the 
head. I fell asleep to dream of little Lulu, and 
woke to see the woman who brought me away, 
preparing my breakfast. She took me up, and 
dressed me in some clean but ragged clothes. I 
did not like them, and cried loudly for my little 
plaid silk, and my bracelet. I was told that they 
were worn out, and that I must wear those which 
they gave me. 

After breakfast, the woman took me out again, 
and told me what to say, when I should go to 
the houses. I was to tell them that my mother 
was dedd, and that I was very hungry, and that 
I also wanted clothes. It was very hard at first, 
and my poor feet were worn and bleeding every 
day; but I got used to it after a while. I must 
have Leen five or six years old, when I was taken 
away; and I think that I staid in this place until 
I was nearly ten ; but I had no particular date by 
which to be perfectly correct ; but so they tell me 
now. 

I was attached to my mother, as I called the 
woman who carried me off. She was very kind 
to me, and did not beat me, as the boy’s mother 
did him. I have cried often to see little Clyde 
whipped. I called him Clyde because he looked 
so much like a child I knew by that name. So 
Clyde he was called by every one. It seemed 
that they were not particular about the name. 
They called me Milly, though I knew it was not 
right, for I had always been called Fannie. 

I grew up without learning anything. My 
mother (Margaret they called her in the house) 
did all my sewing, which was not much, because 
nearly all the clothes I wore were what I begged, 
ready made. I could sing, and learned all the 
street songs, getting abundant payment for every 
one I sung. Clyde sang too, and our voices 
harmonized finely together. I liked to have him 
sing with me, and would not utter a note alone. 
I think now that I carried a good deal of sway 
in that household, for they would rarely contra- 
dict me. The woman, Margaret, was uniformly 
indulgent to me ; and I think she watched over 
me faithfully, in every other respect than in 
teaching me lying and begging. 

Clyde and I went out together almost always. 
Generally, we were brother and sister, with two 
or three others at home, and our mother very ill. 
Clyde excelled in fiction, and seldom came away 
without throwing in several new touches, which, 
coming from the meek lips which he contrived 
to make up, were irresistible ; and never failed 


of bringing something valuable to our stores. | 


Margaret would pat our heads on our return, and 
when I gave all the praise to Clyde, she would 
predict future greatness to the successful beggar 
boy! My heart sickens as I record this profan- 
ing of the sacred innocence of childhood. I 
hasten to pass over these hours, and turn with a 
feeling of pleasure to other scenes. 

Two or three times we had been at a house, 
where there was a beautiful child about my own 
age, whom I heard some one call Beatrice. I 
looked upon her, in her pure white dress, with a 
few blue ribbons about her, and thought she 
must be one of those little angels of whom some 


en ——o 


| of our songs were so eloquent. 
own torn and shabby dress, and wondered why it | 
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I looked at my 


should be so different from hers. Ihad looked in 
Margaret’s broken looking glass often enough to 


find out that, in all but the dress, my appearance | 


was as striking and beautiful as hers. My eyes 


naturally, and hers was evidently trained to curl. 
Her arms and neck were of a more glossy fair- 
ness, and her cheeks had a clearer pink, but I 
could not help thinking that mine were quite as 
pretty. 

We struck up a great friendship—these two— 
the wandering beggar girl and the little fairy 
queen. I carried her all the berries and flowers 
I could pick up, and, notwithstanding she had a 
splendid garden, and a green house and grap- 
eries, she seemed to value my wild wood presents 
more than any of her own elegancies. 

Rare times for Clyde and me now! All the 
best cheer that Beatrice could command, was 
reserved for us by her hands, and her mother 
could not say nay ; she loved her too well. 

Could you have seen the fairy queen as she 
sat waiting for us in the summer house, book in 
hand, and then springing up to meet us, as if we 
were the most favored of all her court! 

“Milly,” she said to me one day, “can you 
read ?” 

“No, indeed! can you?” 

T looked at her with the thought that such a 
little creature could not possibly know so very 
much as to read! 

“Yes, Milly, Ican read, and will teach you 
too, if you wish to have me.” 

I could only express my thoughts by a grate- 
ful look, which might have spoken volumes, if 
she could have read it. To read! I thought it 
almost too great for me; but Beatrice fulfilled 
her promise, and not only taught me to read, but 
supplied me with books, which I kept closely 
hidden from Margaret, because I had a vague 
idea that she would not like to have me know 
how to read. Beatrice taught Clyde too—and 
although it was uphill work at first, we soon 
came to like it, and when we could master the 
reading of a book, so as to understand and com- 
prehend it, I will venture to say, that two 
prouder creatures could not be found than we 
two. 

I had either grown so large and tall, or else it 
was my new book knowledge, that made me feel 
ashamed now to beg at houses where we had 
begged before; so I asked Margaret to let us go 
away into another town, which I had heard ad- 
joined ours, and where we were not known. She 
consented, and we started early in the morning 
to commence our travel. 

It was a sweet, dewy morning in June, and 
the green lanes through which we wandered, were 
full of the delightful fragrance of apple blossoms, 
not yet wholly fallen off. There was a little 
silver thread of water running in and out among 
some pine trees that stood at the foot of a hill, 
among whose rocks the water hadits birth, and 
came flowing down its sides into the valley, with 
a soft, low murmuring sound. Just above our 
heads a bright-winged oriole had hung his nest, 
and all through the woods that separated the two 
villages, the birds were singing as if this day 
was a jubilee, got up expressly for their benefit. 

As we parted some low bushes to make our 
way across a field, the scent of sweet-briar was 
crushed out by our footsteps, and the old memo- 
ry of a time in my childhood came back to me. 
Never, except when inhaling that delicious scent, 
and standing in the midst of such scenes, can I 
fully and entirely recall it. 

It came upon me now with such force, that I 
sat down on the grass and cried. Clyde tried to 
comfort me, and asked me what was the 
matter. 

“T cannot tell you,” I sobbed out, “only 
when I look at this brook and these trees, and 
smell this green branch, I can remember some- 
thing more; it seems to bring to me a day when 
Thad a basket of roses in my hands, and a soft 
white dress, and long white ribbons hanging 
from the waist.” 

“Do you remember anything else, Milly ?” 

“Yes—there was a tall man who used to walk 
in the garden, and held my hand as he walked ; 
and in a little place, where the trees hung over, 
I can seem to remember that a lady was sitting, 
and she too had a white dress, and I left the 
man’s hand, and ran toher. She kissed me, and 
I called her mother. 

“And then I remember going out another 
morning, when some one else was with me, and 
another child too, and we heard the bells ring; 
and all at once, I hardly know how, Margaret 
came, and I never saw the others again.” 

“ Well, Milly, do you know that I have just 
such thoughts sometimes? I don’t believe that 
I have always been with Margaret and the rest 
of the people in that house; and though she is 
kind and pleasant to me, I know that I have 
lived, sometime, with people who looked better, 
wore good clothes, and did not go begging.” 

Thus we talked until we both grew very sad ; 
but as I saw how full Clyde’s eyes were of tears, 
I sprang up from the turf, and called gaily to him 
to follow me. Mine were the spirits that rallied 
first, for Clyde walked on gravely and thought- 
fully for some time longer. 

At last, he said, “ Milly, I think now that I 
can remember something more. There was cer- 
tainly a man that I called ‘papa,’ and he wore 

just such clothes as the people did on board that 
ship, where you and I went begging one day, 
when we went off on the railroad, to the waters’ 
side.” 

“What, with the bright buttons and the gold 
round their caps ?” 

“Yes; just so was this man dressed ; and 


when we went down to that ship, it all looked 


natural to me, as if I had seen it before. But 
there, Milly, I suppose it was nothing but a 
dream, after all.” 

We journeyed along slowly—now stopping to 
gather branches of the fragrant blossoms, then 
chasing butterflies, or peeping softly into new 
made nests, where four little speckled eggs would 
be lying, and the parent bird would be twittering 
on another shrub close by. 

“Clyde!” said I, with a provident eye to 
breakfast, ‘‘don’t let us ask for any clothes to- 





day, but only money, and something to eat. We 
shall be too tired to carry anything home.” 

“ So we shall—unless we can get a ride in some 
of the market carts going home.” 

By this time we had entered the village, and 


| the sun was already up. We were faint and 
were black—hers were blue. My hair curled | 


hungry. Several people whom we met in the 
first streets we came to, mechanics going to their 
work, and shopkeepers to their stores, gave us a 
few coppers, with which we bought some smok- 
ing biscuit, at the baker’s. A drink of clear, 
cold water from a pump, in the public square, 
washed it down. We shook off the dust from 
our clothes, and went on. 

We came at last to a quiet, retired street, where 
the houses seemed larger, handsomer, and where 
the fences were of wrought iron, and beautiful 
shade trees all around them. Through the fences, 
we could see long gardens stretching away off, 
and full of beautiful plants and flowers. We 
resolved to apply at each one of these houses. 
We went to several, and obtained a little money 
at each. At the fourth or fifth, we saw two 
splendid lions, wrought in iron, as we thought, 
crouching, one on each side of the front door. 

The gentleman who came to the door, was 
dressed as if going out; but when we told our 
errand, he turned back to the room from whence 
I supposed he had just come, and told us to fol- 
low. He led us into a room, hung with beauti- 
ful pictures, and having a small round table in 
the centre, where breakfast had been served. 
Everything on the table was glittering like silver, 
except two large cups and saucers, which were 
like gold, and with flowers painted on them. 
Delicate little loaves of bread, a plate of butter 
with ice lying on it, slices of cold meat, and a 
large silver goblet full of radishes, were on the 
table, and, not yet risen from breakfast, was a 
lady, whose white morning dress and pretty cap 
made me look at my dirty clothes with shame. 
She exchanged looks with the gentleman, who 
told us to sit down at the table. He then went 
to a closet, and took out two more cups, and 
passed them to the lady, who filled them with 
coffee, from a splendid silver vessel, and poured 
cream into it. 

We were ashamed to eat, where there was so 
much elegance; but they both helped us so 
bountifully, that we were obliged to take it. 
Never had I tasted anything so good before. 
They watched us with pleasant smiles, which yet 
had something sad in them; and especially when 
their eyes rested on me. They conversed in a 
low voice together, and I heard the gentleman 
say, “ Fannie would have been as large as she is 
now ;” then turning to me, he said, “ how old 
are you, dear?” 

I blushed with shame, because I could not tell 
him, I did not know. I stammered out that 
Margaret would not tell me. 

“ And who is Margaret ?”” 

‘She is the woman that we live with. Some- 
times we call her mother.” 

“And why not always ?” 

“T don’t know—we don’t think she is exactly 
our mother. We don’t think we always lived 
with her.” 

They exchanged looks, and I began to cry, 
for I was afraid I had said something wrong. 
Clyde, bashful as he was, could not withstand 
my tears. He put his arm round me. “Don’t 
cry, Milly,” he said, affectionately. I wiped 
away my tears, but saw the lady weeping too, 
and I began again. 

She rose and went to the window, and her hus- 
band, as we supposed he was, followed her. 
They talked long and earnestly. At last I heard 
her say, ‘‘O, James, what if this should prove to 
be our little Fannie !” 

“Tt is almost impossible,” he said; “ yet it 
almost seems to me, that if Lulu could see her 
she would know her.” 

Involuntarily, at that name, I cried out, 
“Luiv!” 

They came towards me. I had risen from the 
table, and stood by the door. “ What of Lulu?” 
they both asked at once. “I do not know,” 
said I; “but I remember a little girl that was 
named so, and I used to play with her.” 

The lady dropped down into a chair, as if she 
had received a blow. The gentleman was calm- 
er, but his hand trembled as he came and took 
off my tattered hat. The long, black curls 
swept down below my waist, moist with the 
morning’s exercise and my own agitation, 

“Look at the eyes, Matilda,” said he, “ they 
are precisely like Fannie’s. I wish Lulu were 
here !’”’ and he paced the floor quite nervously. 

“That boy, too,” said the lady, ‘he never 
came of low parentage. James, I believe these 
children are both stolen. O, if Fannie had only 
had some mark by which I could identify her!” 

At this moment, Clyde, who was now looking 
from the window, started and cried out, ‘‘ Milly, 
Milly, look here! Here is Margaret, looking up 
to this house! I saw her through the blinds.” 

We both started to go after her, but the gen- 
tleman detained us. ‘‘I will go,’ he suid. 
“ Matilda, keep them here till I come back.” 

We watched him, till he called her; and saw 
her come up the steps. She looked pale and 
frightened. He did not come where we were, 
but took her into another room. They were 
there a long, long while, and then he came in, 
and staid with us, while the lady went to her. 
She was gone but a few minutes, and then she 
eame and laid her weeping face on my curls, 
and kissed them again and again. 

“ Are you sure, Matilda ?” asked her husband. 

ia Sure,’ 

What Margaret had said, I did not then know, 
but I afterwards found that, between bribing and 
threats, she confessed the whole. She said that 
when we were planning to go out of town to 





she answered, sobbingly. 


beg, she thought we meant the town adjoining 
the other side of that in which we lived. She 
told everything, of her own accord, about her 
meeting with our faithless nurse and her com- 
panion on that Sabbath morning; and how 
strongly tempted she was to take the other child 
too, but she said that the grave look of Lulu 
made her afraid to risk taking her, although so 
much younger than myself. When she found 
that we were on the road to this town, as she was 
told by aman who met us, her conscience brought 
back everything she had done to me, and she 





hurried after us, hoping to overtake us before we 
entered the town. 

Clyde and I were still standing, only half 
comprehending what was going forward, until 
Margaret came in and called him away. You 
should have seen Clyde then! He clung to me 
convulsively, all his bashfalness with the stran- 
gers forgotten, and tried to take me from their 
arms. They were both weeping over me, hardly 
daring to believe that I was their child, and yet, 
as they have since told me, dreading lest they 
should be deceiving themselves. 

Still, Margaret’s testimony left them scarcely 
a doubt; and as they had promised her immuni- 
ty from punishment, they were about to let her 
depart, when their attention was called to Clyde. 

“ And this, too, is a stolen child?” asked my 
father, for so he told me I must call him. 

Margaret hesitated. “None of my stealing, 
sir,” she answered. “TI never took any child 
but Milly. Clyde was there, at the house, when 
I went to live with the people.” 

“ Never mind that,” said my father, “Iam a 
magistrate, and shall detain him. You may 
now go, but any attempt to get back the boy 
will put you to trouble, depend on it.” 

Margaret begged them to let her kiss me once, 
to which they consented, though I could sce 
them shudder, when she did so. She bade us 
good-by, and departed. I never saw her again. 

“Do not let the servants see either of the 
children,” said my mother, “until they have 
taken off these clothes. Let the boy go into 
your dressing-room, until you go out and order 
something for him to wear. Here, I will give 
you his measure. Lulu’s clothes will nearly iit 
Fannie.” 

All this time the dear lady was weeping tears 
of trembling joy, yet trying to subdue her 
emotions, by busying herself about us two. 

She took me up stairs to her own dressing- 
room, where there was a bath, and after I had 
been in it,—a luxury which, to my tired frame, 
seemed so delightful, she dressed me, in what she 
said were my sister’s clothes. 

My sister! O, what joy, I thought, to have a 
sister! She dressed me partly, then brushed 
and curled my hair, put on nice, fine stockings 
and shoes; and then lastly a clean white cambric 
dress. I looked in the long glass, which came 
down to the floor, and thought of Beatrice. Just 
like that, had her clothes always been—fresh, 
clean and smooth. How often I had admired 
her looks, without a hope of ever imitating it! 
My hands were somewhat darkened by exposure, 
but they were smooth, and the nails had always 
been kept clean. My mother noticed this with 
great pleasure. 

It was two hours, I think, before I met Clyde 
again. When I did, he was so gloriously beau- 
tiful, that I almost believed that he was changed 
into one of the fairy children whom Beatrice 
used to read about. His hair was combed 
smoothly away from his forehead, showing its 
remarkable beauty. He was dressed in a suit of 
silver gray, with steel buttons, and his linen was 
of the whitest and finest. His astonishment at 
seeing me was equal to mine. We stood, for 
some time, mutually admiring each other. At 
length Clyde said, “it is not that I like you any 
better, Milly, but I always felt that you had a 
right to better clothes.”” My new father smiled, 
and told Clyde he must always call me Fannie. 

‘What are you going to do with this little boy, 
James?’ asked my mother. “ As we have no 
boy, had we not better keep him ourselves ?” 

“Had we not better try to find his parents,” 
said my father, “and give them the same joy 
that we have now in finding our own darling ?’ 

Lheard this, and a strange dread seized me, 
lest I should be parted from Clyde. That would 
be worse, I thought then, than not finding my 
parents. I would rather have staid with Marga- 
ret, and worn my tattered clothes, than to sepa- 
rate from my brother and friend. Clyde’s pa- 
rents might turn up, I thought, and they would 
carry him away from me forever; and I wept 
bitterly. 

Lulu came home the next day; but I did not 
take to her at all. She was grave, cold and dis- 
tant; and I fancied did not like to find a rival 
in her parents’ affections. She found two—for 
Clyde wound himself about their hearts in a 
way that promised well for the future. In a 
week, we were all settled. Lulu was sent away 
to her school again, but Clyde and I were to 
have private lessons, until we could compete 
with pupils of our own age. 

We were taken everywhere—shown everything 
that could interest us. We visited picture gal- 
leries, museums, collections of statuary; every- 
thing, in short, that could please or instruct us. 
Our present life was so pleasant that it soon made 
us forget the other, and my father did not wish 
us to converse together about it. Margaret’s 
name was never to be mentioned between us. 

We went, one day on board a frigate which 
had just arrived from sea. Clyde was perfectly 
delighted, and the sailors all noticed him, and the 
oflicers were very polite and attentive to us all. 
Clyde found occasion to say to me, “ This is the 
very ship which my father carried me to sce, one 
day, and he wore just such a dress as that 
gentleman wears,” pointing to the commander 
of the frigate. 

“What do you say, my little fellow? Was 
your father in the navy ?” 

Clyde had bashfully shrunk away, when he 
found that he was overheard, but my father ex- 
plained to Captain Porter that the child was a 
foundling. The deep flush that overspread the 
captain’s face was followed by a deadly paleness. 
He eagerly asked my father to teli him all he 
knew about the child. He could tell him little 
indeed ; but C 


were favorab 





e's answers, when questioned, 
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to the impression that he was the 


child who was stolen from the captain, a few 
months before Margaret had taken me. 

The child’s mother was dead, and the woman 
who took care of him had left the room one 
morning ; and when she returned, he was gone! 

Captain Porter asked Clyde what his name 
was before he had been called Clyde, and he 
answered unhesitatingly, and as if the memory 
had come to him all at once, “ Albert Porter!’ 

The only thing that was left to the bereaved 
sailor, of all that had brightened his hearth, a 
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few years before! How he had mourned this 
child! Not with the calm and settled grief, with 
which he had mourned for his wife and the two 
sweet little girls he had lost at sea. He knew 
that their beloved heads lay “fall many a fath- 
om deep” in the ocean, But this child! he who 
was drifting about the world, and of whose fate 
he could learn nothing—this was the grief that 
was wearing away the tall, slender form to a 
shadow. And now to find him! 

“You will not take me away from Fannie, 
papa ?"’ said Clyde, a few days afierwards. 

“Not if Mrs. Harrison will still be a mother 
answered his father. “It de- 
pends altogether upon her, whether you stay here, 
or rough it at sea with me.” 

“Then he will not leave us,”’ said my mother, 
and my father sanctioned her words. 


to you, my son,” 


» * * * * * * 

O, how far back in the past does all this seem 
tome! Our parents’ heads, then bright and 
youthful looking, are crowned with almond 
blossoms; Lulu, grave and dignified, is a moth- 
er; and Clyde and myself have been married a 
year. It all came in naturally enough. Lulu 
liked him, and was going to break her heart 
about him; and I looked on and wept. 

Captain Porter, who has long since given up 
active service, and resides wholly at my father’s, 
saw how matters were; and laid his plans. He 
introduced the gayest, merriest little midshipman 
that he knew, and he thought Lulu’s dignified 
manners were exquisite ; proposed for her, and 
she could not resist him. Never were two less 
alike, but they are quite happy, notwithstanding. 

The moment he was accepted, Clyde and I 
were betrothed. We were made for each other, 
undoubtedly, and Fate, for once, was very kind 
in ordering our life. Fate! forgive the word, O, 
Heavenly Father, who alone ordereth all events, 
and who suffers not even a sparrow to fall with- 
out thy will! Thou alone brought two souls to- 
gether in thy mysterious bond ; kept them, when 
earthly parents knew not of their wanderings, 
and bound them in that mystic tie, which only 
death can dissolve. 

Do we forget Beatrice ? Never, for a moment ; 
and our pleasantest time is when we can prevail 
on her to pass a few weeks with us. Even Lulu 
is not proof against her good-natured, pleasant 
ways. ITalways call my husband “ Clyde,” and 
so does Beatrice. 














Our Curious Department. 
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Wonderful Trance. 

An upholsterer in the neighborhood of Amsterdam, 
having received orders to make a coffin, proceeded to the 
house to take the measure of the body. The deceased 
had been a friend of his, and the man was naturally 
affected when he entered the room. Having removed the 
sheet with which the face was covered, he saw the man 
with his eyes wide open, looking at him with astonish- 
ment and curiosity. In a minute after, the supposed 
corpse sat upright and said, “John, what on earth are 
you doing here?” The man, when a little recovered from 
his alarm, replied, ‘‘ 1 came to inquire after your health.” 
The man had fallen into a lethargy, from which he awoke 
in time to save himself from premature interment. 


A singular Case. 

The Paris correspondent of the New York Times relates 
the death by poison of an interesting young woman, wife 
of a legislative deputy, and the arrest and subsequent re- 
lease of the husband. Two letters, which furnished the 
only evidence that she had committed suicide and was 
not murdered by her husband, were placed by her under 
the pillow of her bed. When her corpse was removed 
from the bed, the linen was gathered up hastily in a 
mass, and the letters were not observed. They were sent 
to the country to the washerwoman of the family, and 
two days afterwards these letters were picked out of the 
tub by the girl to whom the linen had been given to wash. 


A strange Act. 

It is stated in a foreign paper that a German musician, 
resident in Jutland, having occasion with his wife and 
daughter to leave home to play at a wedding party, left 
three boys aged 13, ll and 9at home. Those boys wished 
to contrive some way to avoid going to school, and actu- 
allv resolved to cut out their tongues. The second boy 
undertook the performance and partly succeeded, when 
he begged of the elder brother to finish it, which he did 
by cutting off a piece an inch long. The boys, as the 
blood flowed freely, became terrified, the neighbors were 
called and the fellow suffered great pain, and his life was 
considered in danger. 





Extraordinary Affair. 

A startling event took place in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 
the arrest of a foreign doctor, on a charge of wilfully 
poisoning three sisters, and forging a will, by which he 
became their heir. Having attempted to raise money on 
the security of this supposititious will, it fell into the hands 
of a law agent, in the confidence of these unfortunate la- 
dies, who instantly saw that the whole was a counterfeit. 
One sister still lingers, and the bodies of the two others 
will be exhumed. 


A rocking Stone. 

Some gentlemen recently exploring in the neighbor- 
hood of the Chawica lime quarries, in Alabama, found a 
rock of some hundred tons weight, so nicely balanced that 
it could be moved by the hand of a child, although no 
practicable force could be imagined which would throw 
it from its bare. Its motion wae about six inches of 
space ’ 

Peculiar Crime. 

A young girl, named Greenwood, at Royalton Centre, 
Niagara county, was badly stabbed in the shoulder, while 
at church at that place, one Sunday evening, by a lad of 
only eleven years, in revenge for some fancied love insult 
Young America has long been amorous as well a preco- 
cious; he is now becoming dangerous 





Curious Discovery. 
A French gentleman has discovered a vehicle for paint- 

ing, which he calls coloxorium, and believes it to be iden- 

tieal with that used by Pompeian artists. It is described 

as being brilliant and durable—as having no emell—and 

capable of being used in any kind of weather 

A wonderful Vessel. 

Thea largest vessel ever built since Noah's time is to be 
launched in England, about the middle of next April 
Her first trip will be to Portland, Me, where wharves for 
her accommodation are now being built. A vessel of 

¥0) tons is @ novelty in the maritime world 
Remarkable Feat. 

Mre. Bentiy, a sick Indy, weighing lees than eighty 
pounds, « mid to have walked thirty consecutive hours, 
without resting. at Lafayette, Ind, last week, and ended 
with leading off a cotillion party 
Strange. 

A little girl in the town of Waterville. (t.. more than s 
year ago, swallowed a needle. and on New Years day it 
came out of her knee 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
A LOVER’S FAREWELL. 


BY E. B. CLARK. 


My lips are mute as they have been, 
And ‘gainst my heart and will rebel; 
Their only agent is my pen, 
With which I write farewell, farewell! 


T cannot speak, or weep, or sigh, 
And vain were all my grief to tell; 
Since we must part—e’en thou and I, 
And only write farewell, farewell! 


In pleasant dreams I've deemed thee mine; 
Alas, how false and vain the spell! 

All these with thee I now resign, 
And write for aye farewell, farewell! 


Swift thoughts awake within my brain, 
I cannot, dare not quell; 

They mock me that I loved in vain, 
And hiss aloud, farewell, farewell! 


O that my heart would nobly dare 

To brook love's dirge and tolling knell, 
That rouse the terrors of despair— 

The anguish of farewell, farewell! 


Let not remembrance one sad tear 
For me from thy bright eye compel ; 

Forget that thou wast more than dear, 
And gaily sing, farewell, farewell! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


BEFORE THE CORONATION. 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


Tue winds of March were howling fiercely 
around the palace walls of the Count d’Artois. 
This palace, the creation of the count’s ambitious 
taste, was fitted up with almost regal splendor. 
In one of the magnificent rooms, sat the Duc 
@Enghien. Impatient of the delay of some per- 
son for whom he was evidently waiting, he rose 
from the richly embroidered couch, and paced, 
with rapid and unequal steps, the tessellated 
marble floor. 

His youthful figure—tall, straight and com- 
manding—his face, which bore the impress of all 
the best qualities of the Bourbons, was reflected 
again and again in the splendid mirrors lining the 
walls of the spacious apartment. Some slight 
touch of vanity prompted him to pause before 
one of these, and as he did so,a slight, girlish 
figure came behind him, and two white arms, 
sparkling with jewels, were wound about his neck. 

“Ah, traitor, you must admire nobody but 
me. You were looking altogether too lovingly 
on the handsome face reflected there. But no, 
you are looking very sober. Have I offended 
you with my foolish chat? Think of it no more, 
Louis!” And she tried by every endearing art 
to banish the remembrance of her jest from his 
mind. 

“Tt is not that, ma chere, believe me,’ he said, 
in answer to her penitent excuses; “but I have 
had a miserable presentiment to-day, which 
doubtless your society willdispel. I will not tell 
you what itis; in fact, I hardly know what 1 
dread, but I start at every sound But with you, 
my white rose of Ettenheim, I shall be able to 
banish everything that does not breathe of love 
and joy.” 

The short, wintry afternoon wore away in 
lovers’ impassioned talk, and the shades of even- 
ing were drawing on. They did not ring for 
lights, but closing the heavy damask curtains, 
they sat down before the bright fire which burned 
up clear and cheerful in the porcelain stove, and 
threw fitful shadows over the rich crimson hang- 
ings. The sadness of her lover had partially 
communicated itself to Adrienne d’Artois, and 
she leaned her hand upon her head and sighed. 
At that sound, Louis pressed her to his heart 
and besought her not to permit a silly fancy of 
his own to disturb her. 

His loving words restored her cheerfulness, 
and they sat with clasped hands in the bright 
firelight, weaving sweet dreams of the future, 
and coloring them with the purple and orange 
tints of a love which had hitherto shone brightly 
down upon their youthful hearts. 

“ Your father must consent to our bridal, this 
spring, my Adrienne,” said Louis; “or perhaps 
we will wait until beautiful June comes, with its 
wreath of roses. I have heard it said that it was 
unlucky to be married in May. April is too 
tearful—and I would not ask you, love, to wed 
me in this stormy month. It isenough to make 
one shudder to hear this wild wind! No, my 
beautiful, we will wait for sunny June!” And 
in this way, he imparted to her a feeling of 
cheerful hope and serenity which he did not feel 
himself. 

The great clock on the grand staircase struck 
nine before the lovers could believe that the 
evening had glided by so swiftly, and at its 
sound, Louis rose to depart. His short cloak 
and plumed hat lay carelessly on a chair, just as 
he had thrown them down on his entrance. He 
threw them hastily. down, and taking up the 
short, jewelled sword, which they had concealed, 
he fastened it beneath the tri-colored sash which 
he wore, and stood before Adrienne as handsome 
and noble a cavalier as could be found in sunny 
France. He held out his arms to the maiden, 
and she sprang to his embrace; and again she 
felt that indescribable sadness come over her. 

“Stay with us to-night, dear Louis,” she 
tearfully pleaded. ‘‘ Something tells me that it 
is not safe for you to leave this house.” 

He smiled at her fears, but her terror, imag- 
inary though it was, was communicating itself 
rapidly to his mind. He half determined to 
yield to her suggestions, and then, as if ashamed 
of such womanly weakness, he said, playfully : 

“If L listen to you, Adrienne, I should make 
but a sorry knight-errant, after all. Do not fear 
for me, love—I will meet you again in the 
morning.” , 

A heavy tramp of clanging hoofs was heard 
at this momeut in the court-yard, and loud 
voices demanding the Duc d’Enghien. Louis 
opened the door into the hall, and ere he could 
speak, a heavy hand, gauntleted above the 
wrist, was laid upon his arm. 

“Louis, Duc d’Enghien, I arrest your person 
in the name and by the order of the First Consul 
of France!” 


| 





Thunderstruck at this missive, Louis involun- | weary hour, she again rose and looked out upon 


upon the tessellated floor. 

“ Poor child !”’ he exclaimed ; “‘ her foreboding 
was but too true!” 

Scorning to resist, yet with a fiery spirit in his 
face, he submitted proudly to his captors, and 
leaving Adrienne to the care of the frightened 
servants, he followed them to the court-yard— 
the officer still keeping his hand upon his arm. 

He calmly entered the carriage which stood 
ready for him, and into which entered three men, 
thus providing a sufficient guard, while a dozen 
outriders kept closely by the side of the carriage. 

Louis smiled contemptuously at all these pre- 
cautions for so slight a youth as himself; but He 
forbore to speak. By the route they took, he 
judged they were taking him to Strasbourg ; but 
for what purpose, or upon what pretence, he was 
profoundly ignorant. It was as he thought, and 
Strasbourg was the first stopping-place. Here 
he was detained in custody for three days, and 
then, on the reception of further orders from 
Paris, he was conveyed to Vincennes, where he 
arrived at night on the 19th of March, 1804. 

“Every scene of this horrible affair,’”’ says 
Bourrienne, “ took place during the night; the 
sun did not even shine upon its tragic close. The 
soldiers had orders to proceed to Vincennes dur- 
ing the night—it was at night that the fatal gates 
were closed upon the prince—at night the coun- 
cil attempted to try him, or rather to condemn 
him without trial.” 

Innocent of any share in the conspiracy which 
had been formed against the First Consul, and not 
dreaming that he could be implicated, D’En- 
ghien had remained at Ettenheim without a 
shadow of fear, unless the vague and apparently 
groundless presentiment experienced by himself 
and Adrienne d’Artois may be thought so. 

Through the whole of that long, dismal night, 
too proud to question his companions, he re- 
mained silent and wrapped in his own bitter 
musings. The thought that he—a Bourbon— 
one of that imperial race which had ruled France 
with a nod, should be thus subjected to indignity 
by the Corsican adventurer, was sufficiently cut- 
ting. That his ignorance of the conspiracy 
could not be substantiated, never entered his 
thoughts; for he began to have a dim remem- 
brance that once, at Ettenheim, it was whispered 
to him that he was suspected. He had then 
spurned the insinuation, believing that were any- 
thing conjectured against him, his near relatives 
would be the first to put himon his guard. For- 
getting the affair altogether, he had remained 
at Ettenheim, devoting heart and soul to the 
beautiful Adrienne, and scarcely remembering the 
gaieties of Paris, in which he was once a willing 
partaker. 

And how fared it with Adrienne? When she 
recovered from the swoon, she found herself sur- 
rounded by her attendants, who were weeping 
bitterly around her couch, and mourning the 
capture of the duke, whom they all truly loved 
for his amiable and generous qualities. As she 
slowly recovered her consciousness, she remem- 
bered the event that had deprived her of it, and 
the most intense anxiety and terror seized her 
mind. Yet she was powerless to avert danger 
from Louis, or even to learn its extent, for her 
father was unfortunately absent, and she dared 
not take any active steps even in ascertaining his 
fate. The thought that the personal liberty of 
Louis was endangered, was sufficient to throw 
her into the deepest distress. That there was 
any fear to be entertained for his /ife, never 
passed her thoughts; otherwise, she would her- 
self have flown to Paris and humbled herself at 
the very footstool of him whom she deemed the 
usurper of the rightful claims of the Bourbons. 

Thus passed a week of undiminished anxiety, 
uncheered by aught save the thought of return- 
ing liberty to Louis. In vain the poor girl strove 
to take an interest in what was passing around 
her. She wandered through the splendid apart- 
ments, listlessly folding her arms upon her 
bosom, and deaf to the entreaties of Felice, her 
favorite attendant, who tried in vain to be al- 
lowed the privilege of arranging the disordered 
hair which hung in loose tresses over her beau- 
tiful shoulders. Exhausted, at length, by want 
of sleep and food, Felice persuaded her mistress 
to lie down on her own bed, where she fell into 
the heavy slumber which intense grief sometimes 
produces. 





As the carriage passed through the heavy 
gates of the prison at Vincennes, a woman’s face 
might have been seen from the window of an 
apartment belonging to the suite appropriated to 
the commandant. It was that of Madame Har- 
rel, the wife of the commandant, who was the 
foster sister of the duke. As the bright light 
from the immense lantern at the top of the gate- 
way shone down upon the persons who emerged 
from the carriage, she uttered a scream which 
might almost have waked the dead, so loud and 
piercing was the sound as it rang on the ear and 
roused the slumbering echoes of the night. 

Louis looked up and wondered what it could 
mean. The next moment he recognized her 
voice, as she eagerly questioned some one below 
the window. 

“Ts that the Duc d’Enghien’?” she asked. 
“ Heavens! is Louis, my beloved foster brother, to 
be an inmate of that horrible prison ?” 

“Hush, woman !” said the harsh voice of Har- 
rel; ‘do you dare to reflect upon the decrees of 
Bonaparte himself ?” 

“ But tell me—why is he a prisoner here ?” 

“ Ask me no questions, Marie. Your shriek 
may have already cost me my post. Keep 
quiet, and do not meddle with what does not 
belong to your province.” 

Marie withdrew from the window and threw 
herself upon the bed, but not to sleep. Her 
quick woman’s wit had divined the cause al- 
ready of the being whom, more than any other 
on earth, she had truly loved. The remembrance 
of her miserable union with Francois Harrel— 
her knowledge of his idle and reckless life—her 
fears lest he should discover a more tender sen- 
timent in her heart than the affection of a foster 
sister towards D’Enghien—all crowded, this 
night, upon her mind, and after tossing for a 





| tarily turned to Adrienne, to mark its effect upon | the stars, until they faded out and the gray light 
her. She had fainted, and now lay like marble | 


of early morning appeared. 

There was a world of love in the little heart 
of Marie Harrel, and she manifested it now by a 
shower of affectionate tears when she thought of 
him who was the inmate of yonder gloomy 
prison. Her husband surprised her in the midst 
of her weeping. He had been out, learning all 
that could be known from the fierce-looking men 
who had accompanied the unfortunate D’En- 
ghien. He talked, in a coarse and brutal way, 
of her tears, jested upon D’Enghien’s being ar- 
rested while in the prosecution of a love affair, 
and then told her that he was about to leave for 
Paris, to attend the orders of the First Consul, 
which could be only given in person. 

Marie saw him depart with ill-concealed joy, 
for she knew that, in his absence, she could gain 
access to the prison. The jailor had been so 
won by her kindness and attention to his little 
motherless Rose, that he would do anything she 
wished ; and as soon as Harrel was fairly out of 
the gates, she repaired to the prison. 

“Tt is as much as my place is worth,” said 
Pierre Lanusse, the jailor, “but I would risk 
anything for one who has treated little Rose so 
tenderly.” And the grateful father allowed her 
to be shown to the presence of her foster 
brother. 

Louis, who had ever cherished a tenderness 
for Marie, and who had shown his friendship in 
providing her with money when her idle and dis- 
solute husband was discharged from his former 
service, was unfeignedly glad to clasp his foster 
sister’s hand once more. Their interview was 
long and touching, for Louis related to her his 
engagement to Adrienne d’Artois, and the man- 
ner in which he was torn from her side four 
nights before. Marie wept bitterly. It was the 
first she knew of his love, and there was a feeling 
of anguish at the thought that she, whose child- 
ish years were passed with him, should be thus 
separated from him by her own unhappy mar- 
riage, and his love for another. Not that her 
most sanguine hopes could ever have aspired to 
a marriage with Louis, but it would have been 
something to have retained his mere brotherly 
affection, without the intervention of any other 
object. 

Strange thoughts —romantic visions — came 
thronging into the mind of the little French 
woman, of opening his prison doors by night— 
of magnanimously restoring him to the arms of 
his promised bride—of throwing herself on their 
protection, to screen her from the wrath of her 
husband, and flying with them to some distant 
land, on whose favored shores tyrants and usurp- 
ers were unknown. 

Alas for her dream of freedom! that pleasant 
myth which was just stealing over her, as with 
her hand clasped in that of Louis, she was giving 
herself up to its influence, when little Rose 
Lanusse came running in, and with terrified 
looks and g besought Mad Harrel to 
fly, for there were several horsemen approaching, 
among whom her father thought he could dis- 
tinguish the commandant. She pressed one 
short kiss upon the hand of Louis and followed 
the weeping child, whose tears were flowing be- 
cause her father seemed so agitated, and because 
she feared that madame was in danger. 

Faster and faster came the horsemen, covered 
with dust, but urging on their steeds. Already 
they were near, and still Madame Harrel had not 
got over half the distance which separated the 
prison from the commandant’s private dwelling. 

“Run—do run, dearest madame,” urged little 
Rose, whose fears every moment increased. 

Marie saw their approach, and hid herself and 
the child behind the projecting angle of a wall. 
It was impossible to go further without passing 
them ; and an indefinable dread had seized her 
mind that her husband would divine that her 
presence so near the prison was connected in 
some way with D’Enghien. And poor Lanusse, 
too, so obliging and self-sacrificing as he had 
been! How dreadful might the consequences be 
tohim! Alas,the most terrible of all had not 
occurred to her mind! 

Emerging from the cloud of dust which they 
themselves raised, and throwing themselves from 
their reeling and panting horses, the commandant 
and his companions proceeded directly to the 
prison. When the jailor had admitted them, 
Marie and Rose escaped from their hiding-place 
and reached the chamber from which Marie had 
first recognized the duke. The last words which 
Louis had said to her, before Rose came in, had 
been these: 

“ Marie, if aught of harm happens to me—if 
my life is in danger, or my imprisonment pro- 
longed, go yourself to Adrienne and tell her that 
I loved her still. Promise me!” 

And Marie had promised. Through the long 
day, strangers were coming and going, and 
something terrible filled the heart of Marie as 
she watched them all from her window, as she 
sat concealed behind the heavy curtain, with only 
a loop-hole to look through. * 

Night set in, dark, starless, and with a driz- 
zling rain, breaking up the ice in the rivers and 
sending a chill through every frame. She could 
see no longer, and she turned wearily from the 
window after sending away little Rose. She had 
not tasted food for the day, but now her maid 
brought her a bow! of fragrant coffee, which she 
eagerly swallowed. 

Her anxiety remained undiminished. The 
heavy tramp of iron heels was distipguishable 
amidst the dropping rain, and she trembled at 
every sound. At last she fell into a heavy 
sleep, from pure exhaustion. When she awoke, 
the broad daylight had appeared, and struggling 
up from his thick mists, the sun was rising in all 
his glory. Rose Lanusse stood by her bedside, 
with her eyes bathed in tears. 

“The poor prisoner, madame!” was all that 
she could sob out. 

‘« What of him, Rose ?” asked Marie, starting 
up in alarm. 

“ He is dead 1” 








In an apartment at Malmaison, surrounded by 
luxury, sat Josephine and her attendants. She 
was replying to some quick-witted jest of the 
women about her, when some person asked ad- 
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mittance. It was M. Savary, the flatterer and 
confidant of Bonaparte. 

“IT come, madame,”’ he said, “from a scene 
so fraught with melancholy—nay, terrible events, 
that Iam almost unmanned with my emotions. 
I bring you this,” he continued, giving her a 
small miniature case, set with diamonds, “ from 
the Duc d’Enghien, who this morning suffered 
execution. He wished you, madame, to give it to 
the daughter of the Count d’Artois, and to tell 
her that in death, as in life, she was remembered 
and beloved.” 

Josephine was speechless with emotion. She 
took the miniature, and pressing the spring, she 
gazed upon a face which bore the impress of 
everything good and noble. Enclosed in the 
same case was a lock of his beautifal hair. She 
pressed both to her lips. 

“And you witnessed his death?” she asked, at 
length, when she could trust her voice to speak. 

“T did, madame; and it was impossible to 
witness the death of such a man without feeling 
the bitterest emotion.” 

“Ah, Heaven!” exclaimed Josephine ; ‘ what 
barbarity! Had I but known it, I would have 
thrown myself at the feet of Bonaparte and en- 
treated his liteas a sacred boon. Gracious God, 
what will become of us ?”” 





It was a bright sunny day—one of those in 
which March seems to attempt a successfal imi- 
tation of her more genial sisters. Already the 
early flowers were beginning to peep from the 
sheltering hedges, and the tender blades of grass 
to lift their trembling heads. 

A carriage was seen approaching the broad 
avenue leading to the mansion of the Count 
a’ Artois. Soon it entered the spacious gateway, 
and stopped at the principal entrance. A lady 
stepped from it, and demanded to be shown to 
the presence of the master of the house. 

“ The count is absent, madame,”’ said the por- 
ter, “ but his daughter will see any friend of her 
father, although at present she is in deep 
affliction.” 

“ Announce me to her as Madame Bonaparte,” 
said Josephine. “I wish to see her alone, and 
my mission to her is important.” 

Opening the door of a large room, the servant 
retired to perform the ge. Ina t 
more, Adrienne entered the room. She had 
seen Josephine before many times, and now ap- 
proached her with graceful and easy politeness, 
but with a face pale and anxious with grief and 
watching. She sat down near Josephine, who 
laid her hand affectionately on her arm and tried 
to speak to her; but those earnest, inquiring 
eyes were more than she could bear. She avert- 
ed her head, while she held out the miniature. 
Adrienne eagerly grasped it. 

“Louis!” sheexclaimed. “ He is safe, then! 
Tell me of him, dear lady; I have suffered so 
much in not hearing from him! Thank God, he 
is safe! But where is he ?—and why did he not 
come ?”” 

“Safe? Yes, my poor child,” said the good 
Josephine, ‘safe in the arms of God!” 

Ah, what a cold, stony look is that which 
meets the eye of her who would fain be the com- 
forter to this poor sufferer! Josephine thought 
it would be merciful if she would never awake 
from the stupor which had come upon her. 

Another figure now entered the room—a young 
and beautiful woman, clad in the deepest mourn- 
ing. It was Marie Harrel. She seemed to have 
overheard the last words uttered by Josephine, 
for she approached the stricken maiden, and 
winding her arms around her neck, she whis- 
pered softly : 

“And I too loved him. I am the foster sister 
of Louis. He bade me seek you, if any harm 
should befall him, and say that he loved you to 
the last !”” 

The simple act and words of the young and 
beautiful Marie seemed to effect what the statelier 
kindness of Josephine had failed in doing. 
Adrienne threw herself upon Marie’s neck and 
wept long and bitterly. * * * 

On the 15th of May following this tragic 
event, Napoleon was named Emperor ef France ; 
and on the 15th of July, he appeared before the 
Parisians, as Bourrienne relates,“ in all the pomp 
of royalty.” On the same day, Adrienne d’Ar- 
tois entered a convent for life. On the suc- 
ceeding day, Marie Harrel was separated from 
her worthless husband, and sought protection 
from the abbess of the same convent. 

Two gray-headed women, old and withered, 
sometimes pass each other on their way to or 
from vespers. They do not recognize each 
other openly, but as often as the elder sister is 
conscious of the younger’s presence, she whis- 
pers—‘‘ And I too loved him!” 








NATIONAL BEVERAGES, 


All Europe has chosen its prevailing beverage. 
Spain and Italy delight in chocolate; France and 
Germany, Sweden and Turkey, in cotiee; Rus- 
sia, Holland and England, in tea; while poor 
Ireland makes a warm drink from the husks of 
the cocoa, the refuse of the chocolate mills of 
Italy and Spain. All Asia feels the same want, 
and in ditferent ways has long gratified it. Cof- 
fee, indigenous in Arabia or the adjoining coun- 
tries, has followed the banner of the Prophet 
wherever his false faith has triumphed. ‘Tea, a 
native of China, has spread spontaneously over 
the hill country of the Himalay as, the table-lands 
of Tartary and Thibet, and the plains of Siberia 
—has climbed the Altais, overspread all Russia, 
and is equally despotic in Moscow as in St. Pe- 
tersburg. In Sumatra, the coftfee-leaf yields the 
favorite tea of the dark-skinned population, while 
Central Africa boasts of the Abyssinian chaat as 
the indigenous warm drink of its Ethiopian 
peoples —Musical World. 
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LARGEST CLOCK IN THE WORLD, 


The dials of the English Parliament clock are 
twenty-two feet in diameter, and are the largest 
in the world. Every half minute the point of the 
minute hand moves nearly seven inches. The 
clock will go eight and a half days, and strike 
only for seven and a half, so as to indicate by its 
silence any neglect in windingup. The mere 
winding of each of the striking parts will take 
two hours. The pendulum is fifteen feet long ; 
the wheels are of cast iron; the hour bell is 
eight feet high and nine feet in diameter, weigh- 
ing from fourteen to fifteen tons. The weight of 
the hammer is four hundred weight. —(Charleston 
Courier. . 





(Gathered oe The Flag of our Union. } 
A Budget of Fun. 


What is that which cats have, but nothing else 
has? Kittens.——A lawyer complained to a 
friend of Sir Charles Wetherell’s coining so 
many words. “I would not care for his coin- 
ing,” said George Rose, ‘if he would not utter 
them.”—— Which letter in the alphabet if unwell 
would make a farmer's tool! Ans.—A (sick 
L). Sickle. A traveller went into an inn 
after a shower, and asked the landlord to show 
him a good fire, “for,” said he, “I'm very 
wet ;’’—and then turning to the waiter, he said— 
“Bring me a tankard of ale immediately, for 
I’m plaguy dry.”’ A court fool, in one of the 
early reigns of our history, was discovered sitting 
on a chair, which he had placed on a table, hold- 
ing a stick in one hand, and an apple in the oth- 
er. Being asked what he was about, he replied, 
“Tam reigning.” ——One of a pair of fine coach 
horses, which Mr. Justice Buller had upon trial, 
died suddenly ; and the servant calling upon the 
horse-dealer, to communicate the misfortune that 
had happened, “ Ay,’’ said the horse-dealer, with 
a significant shrug of the shoulders, ‘I knew 
how it would be when your master had them on 
trial.” Albuminable—new word—applies to 
original pieces written in albums.——A thief 
having stolen a cup out of a tavern, was pursued, 
and a great mob was raised about him. <A by- 
stander was asked what was the matter. “ Noth- 
ing,” replied he: ‘a poor fellow has only taken 
acup too much.”——Why is a muffin like a 
chrysalis? Because it isa kind of grub which 
makes the butter-fly——A quaint old gentle- 
man, of an active, stirring disposition, had a 
man at work in his garden who was quite the 
reverse. “Jones,” said he, “did you ever see a 
snail?” “Certainly,” said Jones. “Then,” 
said the old boy, “ you must have met him, for 
you never could overtake him.——Query—Was 
not “Eve” the inventor of fill fashions '——A 
gentleman hearing that a literary pretender with 
a “plentiful lack of wit,” had been seized with 
a brain fever, drily observed, ‘““O! the thing’s 
impossible.” “ Why impossible ?” asked his in- 
formant. ‘“ Because,” was the reply, “there’s 
no foundation for the fever or the report.” ——An 
Irish paper remarks, “‘One of the /ight-fingered 
gentry was taken into custody in coming from 
Donny-brook fair, on whose person was found a 
smith’s sledge.” The young man who treats 
all hands when asked to “ put the party through,” 
is “‘a clever fellow ;” while his friend, who de- 
clines to fool away his money on bad whisky, is 
“a mean cuss.” What a queer world this 
is——A Western jury brought in a verdict of 
“Death by hanging—about a groggery !” 


News Glances. 


New Metnop or Stergotrring.—One of the most curl- 
ous processes in stereetyping, is that practised by Mr. 
Wilson, of Edinburgh, which consists in taking the casts 
of the types in blotting-paper, overlaid thickly with whit- 
ing, starch and flour paste, covered with a sheet of tissue- 
paper, and impressed on the types by means of beating it 
with a fine brush. It is then dried on a hot steam-chest, 
while still adhering to the types; and by this meansa 
matrix is produced, and the types are again ready for 
distribution by the compositor within an hour. 

+ -eoe + 

Tue Kincpoms or Evrore.—Wars are often nothing but 
rapids, or cataracts, in the stream of civilization, occur- 
ring when unyielding matters cross its course, and hast- 
ening, not hindering, its progress onward to the goal. 
Morally idered, the kingd of Europe resemble 8 
series of plateaus of different heights, upon which agen- 
cies are at work reducing them to a lower level. Convul- 
sions are inevitable, as the various states make the tran- 
sition to a broader and safer basis of power. 





























Ixsctrance Losses.—The insurance companies of this 
city and New York have suffered severely from losses this 
winter. The same ia true in England. Returns have 
been made showing that on the whole coast of the United 
Kingdom more than one hundred and fifty vessels were 
driven ashore during a single gale, and of that number 
eighty were totally wrecked. The sum total of such a 
disaster can only be counted by millions. 

see > 

Tue Cent.—It may not be generally known that at one 
time our cents—eagle, stars and all,—were manufactured 
in Great Britain, at the celebrated Soho Works in Bir- 
mingham, and imported in the gross by our hardware 
merchants, and sold at large profits to small dealers for 
their own purposes. 








A TRUE CASE OF ApseNce OF Mixp.—The Augusta Sen- 
tinel says, man in Taliaferro county a few days since 
started to his stable to catch a horse to ride to a neigh- 
bor'’s. He put the bridle on his arm, and taking the road, 
never discovered his mistake, until he arrived at his 
neighbor’s house, and hitched himself to the rack. 





Waat's tn 4 Name?—The custom-house authorities of 
& port were called on to register, under the Merchant 
Seaman's Act, an indenture of apprenticeship, for a lad 
bound te the service, and odd as it may appear to our 
readers, the master’s name was Fudge, and the appren- 
tice’s Gamun. 





A pevoted TeroTaLLeR —A Scotchman named John 
Hope, who officiates as one of the vice-presidents of the 
Temperance Alliance of the United Kingdoms, is said to 
have expended from his private purse, in aid of the cause, 
no leas than $6),000, during the past nine years 

_ *=eom + ——S 

Fisa Trape tx Ccpa.—BSince the decree admitting Amer- 
ican fresh fish duty free into Cuba, quite a lively trade 
has sprung up, and fish is now retailing there at fifteen 
cents per pound, which under the old monopoly retailed 
at seventy-five cents 





Earty Fravcaury.—In early childhood you lay the 
foundation of poverty or riches in the habite rou give 
your children. Teach them to seve everything—not for 
their own use, for that would make them seifich—but for 
rome use. 
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Ov Toxe Law.—Mr. Edward Ward. a noted traveller, 
who visited Boston in 1948, saye: * A captain of a ship, 
who had been @ long voyage, happened to meet his wife 
and kissed ber in the street, for which he war fined Ii 





see 

Cora De Wraorst.—Strakosech publishes a card in 
which he says this popular vocalist is dangerously il! of 
the brain fever, and there is no bope of het being able to 
re appear during the present season 
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Pieasast ayd Hewase.—A western editor, complain- 
ing of the delays of the mai!, mildly suggerts to the 
postmaster geweral the expediency of hanging « few of 
his subordinates 
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Tau Vecerasize.—The Charleston News describes s 
turnip measuring thirteen inches in circumference sod 
weighing over seven pounds 
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FLAG of ova VINO 


MATURIN M. HWALIAL, 
EvpITOR AND PROPRIETOR 


; Tern " « 
eof the Five oF ove Ustos, 82. pers 
om & mint ty in advance, being diseontinued at t! 
expiration of the time pall fir See impriné om last page 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
x, Marie, Ga Published by GP Putua 
3 Ly _ York They sell separately at 81 &) p 
ume 
“ou raliry te not a profities: study to one engag 
in biographical and histortoal researc 
M. V , Kewere House —A stranger, on a plication te M 
Poole, the Ubrarian, woukt certainiy be permitted © 
consult the works In the Boston Athenmam 
Crvis —A little more than twenty five years ago, crimine 
condemned to be hanged were driven fn an open os 
through the streets of Boston to the place of pub 
execution 
Ganpencn — We should advise you to set out « plantath 
of Norway spruce on the north side of your greand 
These trees are very hardy, very beautiful, and gr 


Sraaxaee —You will find all sorts of artist's matertals » 
M. J. Whipple's, Cormbill 

Daavanrewsy —Ammi B Young, of thie city, was th 
architect of the Ueston Castem House 

L. 8 —The India rubber tree is « spontancous product ¢ 


Honduras 

H. H —The Ilinols River ie navigable 286 miles tn hig! 
water, and more than fifty steamboats ply on it 

Fixancter —We are informed that during the last fifteer 
ears (he trade of the lakes has swelled from 0,10) (ur 
in 184) to 8 S10 0 in 1S 

Aat Strupest —Fra Angelico was not eo much distin 
guished for any external quality of art as for the hig! 
Feligious sentiment of his works His secular nam 
was Giovanni Guido 

F. F.—Bronae ik not a simple or natural metal, but acom 
pound of copper and 

Ancnitect —Old St 
fire in the year 1% 

Misstonany, Wrentham, Mass.— The earliest form of th 
complete Gothic in Germany, has throughout, geomet 
rical tracery 

C. C.—A chance introduction at a public ball does ne 
give you the right te claim the acquaintance of « lady 
unless she chooses to recaguiae you afterwards 

M.M.—You were right io supposing the Bostan post 
office used to be tn what ie called the Old State House 


s, Londen, was destroyed by 





building The entrance was from Washington Street 
War —A horse never ran a mile in « minute, thougt 
* Flying Childers” is reported to have dene so in Eng 
land. It is a physical imponaibility 
Saxton —The practice of raising a huge mound over the 
remains of & person of eminence, seems to have been 
almost universal in the early ages 
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THE DOWN-TRODDEN OF ITALY. 

It makes the blood cardle in our veins to read 
of the atrocities perpetrated by the tyrants who 
rule Italy in the name of law and order. Fore 
most among these blots upon the fair face of the 
world is King Ferdinand of Naples, who, in hir 
treatment of men who have committed no crime 
save that of desiring liberal institutions for their 
natives, goes beyond even the cruel laws enacted 
to uphold his throne, Our readers have read, 
perhaps, of Baron Poerio and his sufferings, and 
a description of the treatment of this victim and 
his fellow-martyrs may not be uninteresting 
The prisoners, four in number, are confined in a 
cell about twelve feet long, ten broad, and eight 
high; their beds are arranged so as to form a 
square ; in the middle of the room is a large iron 
ring, to which are attached four heavy chains of 
two links, each link weighing seventeen pounds ; 
these are fastened to the waists by a strong leath 
er girdle, and are just long enough to allow them 
to sit on their couches, and to liedown. In ad- 
dition to this, each prisoner is loaded with fetters, 
fastened to this girdle, and reaching to the ankle, 
to which they are fastened by rivets. 

One would imagine that this was enough ; but 
the unfortunate creatures are chained together in 
pairs. ‘This extra chain is composed of eight 
heavy links. The dress consists of a red jacket 
of coarse woolen cloth, and trousers of blue 
cloth of the same quality ; the trousers are roade 
to button up on the sides, so that they may be 
taken off without disturbing the girdle to which 
the chains are attached. Each prisoner is pro 
vided with a cap of the same coarse material 
They are obliged to cook in the cell in which 
they are confined, and to provide what they can 
for their own warmth. The place is exceedingly 
damp, and the unfortunate prisoners have suf 
fered dreadfully in health; they are allowed to 
see their friends for half an hour, each week, out 
side the cell; the rest of the time they are strictly 
confined within it. Such is the fate of Baron 
Poerio, a ian of the most amiable disposition, 
atone time the favorite minister of Ferdinand 
He has teen confined with felons of the lowest 
class in this way for five years, and unless re 
leased by death, be is destined to suffer for twenty 
long, dreary years ; then and then only will these 
chains be removed, for under no circumstances 
will they be taken off during the period assigned 
for his punishment. 

Glad should we be if we could point to this as | 
a solitary instance of the cruelty of this worse 
than tyrant, or this wreteh, for whom so mach 
consideration is shown by the two great powers 
of Europe, who calmly look on and refuse to en 
force the stipulated terms by which they allow 
this monster to possess the throne he now oeru 
pies. It may be stated that the persecation 
against Poerwo was further augmented by the 
king stopping the allowance which was at first 
made by his frends of ten seudi per month, and 

lowing him only to receive one corlino, or a 
penny per day, the allowance made w the com 
tmonest feloa, thereby preventing him from the 
luxury of fire during this dismal confinement 
This cell may be accepted as a fair specimen of 
those death-pits which annually swallow up hun 
dreds of the victime of Ferdinand’s villancus 
spite. Yet England, with each atrocities exist 
ing in the meegh>onng continent of Karope, ran 
confine ber eympatioves with eaffering humanity 
to remonetrances and empty menace! If her 
guns and barvonets should demolish King Bombe 
and his filthy lazzaroni, she would be justified in 
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Bostos Tuxaten.—The New York Herald 
thinks Mr. Barry's tenutifel theatre “ ton grend 
for a email town like Boston.” Thanks for the 
compliment 
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Gaeat Revivat.—Mr. Littlefield, of Cholera, 
lately sold a Shanghai crower for #23 4). We 
are afraid thet the hen fewer is alaat to break out 
again 
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Tient Lactxa—A young woman died lately 
in Regiand, in consequence of follurwing thin ab 
eerd fashion 
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A Budget of fun. 


iat is that which cats have, but nothing else 
Kittens——-A lawyer complained to a 
of Sir Charles Wetherell’s coining so 
words. ‘I would not care for his coin- 
said George Rose, ‘‘if he would not utter 
’——Which letter in the alphabet if unwell 
make a farmer’s tool? Ans.—A (sick 
Sickle. A traveller went into an inn 
shower, and asked the landlord to show 
good fire, “for,” said he, “I’m very 
—and then turning to the waiter, he said— 
g me a tankard of ale immediately, for 
laguy dry.”——A court fool, in one of the 
veigns of our history, was discovered sitting 
hair, which he had placed on a table, hold- 
stick in one hand, and an apple in the oth- 
-eing asked what he was about, he replied, 
reigning.” ——One of a pair of fine coach 
, Which Mr. Justice Buller had upon trial, 
iddenly ; and the servant calling upon the 
lealer, to communicate the misfortune that 
:ppened, “ Ay,’’ said the horse-dealer, with 
ificant shrug of the shoulders, “I knew 
would be when your master had them on 
-——Albuminable—new word—applies to 
dl pieces written in albums.—A thief 
stolen a cup out of a tavern, was pursued, 
sreat mob was raised about him. A by- 
‘was asked what was the matter. “ Noth- 
eplied he: ‘a poor fellow has only taken 
too much.”———Why is a muffin like a 
is? Because it is a kind of grub which 
the butter-fly——A quaint old gentle- 
f an active, stirring disposition, had a 
t work in his garden who was quite the 
“Jones,” said he, “did you ever see a 
“Certainly,” said Jones. “Then,” 

2 old boy, “ you must have met him, for 
ver could overtake him.——Query—Was 
ve” the inventor of fall fashions 2——A 
ian hearing that a literary pretender with 
ntiful lack of wit,” had been seized with 
fever, drily observed, “O! the thing’s 
ble.” Why impossible ?” asked his in- 
'. “Because,” was the reply, “there’s 
dation for the fever or the report.” An 
per remarks, “One of the light-fingered 
was taken into custody in coming from 
brook fair, on whose person was found a 
ledge.” —The young man who treats 
's when asked to “put the party through,” 
ever fellow ;” while his friend, who de- 
fool away his money on bad whisky, is 
m cuss.” What a queer world this 
. Western jury brought in a verdict of 

| by hanging—about a groggery !” 


News Glances. 


‘THOD OF STEREOTYPiNG.—One of the most curi- 
“ses in stereotyping, is that practised by Mr. 
f Edinburgh, which consists in taking the casts 
eS in blotting-paper, overlaid thickly with whit- 
and flour paste, covered with a sheet of tissue- 
| impressed on the types by means of beating it 
‘e brush. It is then dried on a hot steam-chest, 
1 adhering to the types; and by this means a 
produced, and the types are again ready for 
‘0 by the compositor within an hour. 

















apoms or Eurors.—Wars are often nothing but 
cataracts, in the stream of civilization, occur- 
unyielding matters cross its course, and hast- 
hindering, its progress onward to the goal. 
isidered, the kingdoms of Europe resemble a 
\teaus of different heights, upon which agen- 
work reducing them to a lower level. Convul- 
evitable, as the various states make the tran- 
broader and safer basis of power. 





2 Lossts.—The insurance companies of this 
w York have suffered severely from losses this 
1e same is true in England. Returns have 
showing that on the whole coast of the United 

1ore than one hundred and fifty vessels were 
re during a single gale, and of that number 
totally wrecked. The sum total of such a 
only be counted by millions. 





’.—It may not be generally known that at one 
its—eagle, stars and all,—were manufactured 
tain, at the celebrated Soho Works in Bir- 
vnd imported in the gross by our hardware 
and sold at large profits to small dealers for 
Irposes. 





3 OF ABSENCE OF MIND.—The Augusta Sen- 
man in Taliaferro county a few days since 
$ stable to catch a horse to ride to a neigh- 
‘ut the bridle on his arm, and taking the road, 
vered his mistake, until he arrived at his 
ouse, and hitched himself to the rack. 





A Name?—The custom-house authorities of 
' called on to register, under the Merchant 
t,an indenture of apprenticeship, for a lad 
le service, and odd as it may appear to our 
master’s name was Fudge, and the appren- 
. 





» TETOTALLER —A Scotchman named John 
ficiates as one of the vice-presidents of the 
Alliance of the United Kingdoms, is said to 
‘d from his private purse, in aid of the cause, 
360,000, during the past nine years. 
~~ =ooe > 

: IN Cupa.—Since the decree admitting Amer- 
\ duty free into Cuba, quite a lively trade 
Pp, and fish is now retailing there at fifteen 
ind, which under the old monopoly retailed 
e cents. 








iALtTY.—In early childhood you lay the 

poverty or riches in the habits you give 

Teach them to save everything—not for 

for that would make them selfish—but for 
--coo-+- 

w.—Mr. Edward Ward, a noted traveller, 

ston in 1668, says: ‘A captain of a ship, 


a long voyage, happened to meet his wife 
¢ in the street, for which he was fined 10s.” 





mLHoRsT.—Strakosch publishes a card in 
this popular vocalist is dangerously ill of 

and there is no hope of her being able to 
ig the present season. 





> Humant.—A western editor, complain- 
‘ys of the mail, mildly suggests to the 
eral the expediency of hanging a few of 


s. 





BLE.—The Charleston News describes 3 
.ug thirteen inches in circumference and 
even pounds. 
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TO CORRESPON DENTS. 
Quen, Marie, Ga.—Published by G. P. Putnam 
"EG, ‘New York. They sell separately at $150 per 


M. 7 iti raldry is not a profitless nm, oy to one engaged 
in biographical and historical researc’ 

M. V., Revere House.—A stranger, on application to Mr. 
Poole, the librarian, would certainly be permitted to 
consult the works in the Boston Athenzeum. 

Crvis.—A little more than twenty-five years ago, criminals 
condemned to be hanged were driven in an open cart 
through the streets of Boston to the place of public 
execution. 

GaRpENER.—We should advise you to set out a plantation 
of Norway spruce on the north side of your grounds. 
These trees are very hardy, very beautiful, and grow 
rapidly 

Orancners. —You will find all sorts of artist’s materials at 
M. J. Whipple’s, Cornhill. 

DraventsMan.—Ammi B. Young, of this city, was the 
architect of the oston Custom House. 

. 8.—The India-rubber tree is a spontaneous product of 
"Honduras 

H. H —The Illinois River is navigable 286 miles in high 
water, and more than fifty steamboats ply on it. 

Financier.—We are informed that during the last fifteen 

ears the trade of the lakes has swelled from $65,000,000 
n 1841, to $608,810,820 in 1856. 

Art Srupent.—Fra Angelico was not so much distin- 
guished for any external quality of art as for the high 
religious sentiment of his works. secular name 
was Giovanni Guido. 

F. F.—Bronzeis not a sag or natural metal, but acom- 

nd of copper and ti 

Arcuitect.—Old St. Paul’ 8, London, was destroyed by 
fire in the year 1666. 

Misstonary, Wrentham, Mass.—The earliest form of the 
complete Gothic iu Germany, has throughout, geomet- 
rical tracery. 

C. C.—A chance introduction at a public ball does not 
give you the right to claim the acquaintance of a lady, 
unless she chooses to ‘ize you afterwards. 

M.M.—You were right in supposing the Boston post- 
office used to be in what is called the Old State House 
building. The entrance was from Washington Street. 
aip.—A horse never ran a mile in a minute, though 
“ Flying Childers” is reported to have done so in Eng- 
land. It is a physical impossibility. 

Suxton.—The practice of raising a huge mound over the 
remains ofa person of eminence, seems to have been 
almost universal in the early ages. 





THE DOWN-TRODDEN OF ITALY. 

It makes the blood curdle in our veins to read 
of the atrocities perpetrated by the tyrants who 
tule Italy in the name of law and order. Fore- 
most among these blots upon the fair face of the 
world is King Ferdinand of Naples, who, in his 
treatment of men who have committed no crime 
save that of desiring liberal institutions for their 
natives, goes beyond even the cruel laws enacted 
to uphold his throne. Our readers have read, 
perhaps, of Baron Poerio and his sufferings, and 
a description of the treatment of this victim and 
his fellow-martyrs may not be uninteresting : 
The prisoners, four in number, are confined in a 
cell about twelve feet long, ten broad, and eight 
high; their beds are arranged so as to form a 
square ; in the middle of the room is a large iron 
ring, to which are attached four heavy chains of 
two links, each link weighing seventeen pounds ; 
these are fastened to the waists by a strong leath- 
er girdle, and are just long enough to allow them 
to sit on their couches, and to liedown. In ad- 
dition to this, each prisoner is loaded with fetters, 
fastened to this girdle, and reaching to the ankle, 
to which they are fastened by rivets. 

One would imagine that this was enough ; but 
the unfortunate creatures are chained together in 
pairs. This extra chain is composed of eight 
heavy links. The dress consists of a red jacket 
of coarse woolen cloth, and trousers of blue 
cloth of the same quality ; the trousers are made 
to button up on the sides, so that they may be 
taken off without disturbing the girdle to which 
the chains are attached. Each prisoner is pro- 
vided with a cap of the same coarse material. 
They are obliged to cook in the cell in which 
they are confined, and to provide what they can 
for their own warmth. The place is exceedingly 
damp, and the unfortunate prisoners have suf- 
fered dreadfully in health ; they are allowed to 
see their friends for half an hour, each week, out- 
side the cell ; the rest of the time they are strictly 
confined within it. Such is the fate of Baron 
Poerio, a man of the most amiable disposition, 
atone time the favorite minister of Ferdinand. 
He has been confined with felons of the lowest 
class in this way for five years, and unless re- 
leased by death, he is destined to suffer for twenty 
long, dreary years ; then and then only will these 
chains be removed, for under no circumstances 
will they be taken off during the period assigned 
for his punishment. 

Glad should we be if we could point to this as 
a solitary instance of the cruelty of this worse 
than tyrant, or this wretch, for whom so much 
consideration is shown by the two great powers 
of Europe, who calmly look on and refuse to en- 
force the stipulated terms by which they allow 
this monster to possess the throne he now occu- 
pies. It may be stated that the persecution 
against Poerio was further augmented by the 
king stopping the allowance which was at first 
made by his friends of ten scudi per month, and 
allowing him only to receive one corlino, or a 
penny per day, the allowance made to the com- 
monest felon, thereby preventing him from the 
luxury of fire during this dismal confinement. 
This cell may be accepted as a fair specimen of 
those death-pits which annually swallow up hun- 
dreds of the victims of Ferdinand’s villanous 
spite. Yet England, with such atrocities exist- 
ing in the neighboring continent of Europe, can 
confine her sympathies with suffering humanity 
to remonstrances and empty menace! If her 
guns and bayonets should demolish King Bomba 
and his filthy lazzaroni, she would be justified in 
the act. 





Bostos Tueatre.—The New York Herald 
thinks Mr. Barry’s beautiful theatre “too good 
for a small town like Boston.”” Thanks for the 
compliment. 





Great Reyrvat.—Mr. Littlefield, of Chelsea, 
lately sold a Shanghai crower fer $23 50. We 
are afraid that the hen fever is about to break out 
again. 











Tient Lactxe.—A young woman died lately 
in England, in consequence of following this ab- 
surd fashion. 





| 


THE TREATMENT OF PRISONERS, 

Our friend Deuteronimous Muggins has sent 
us a long communication on the treatment of 
paren, which is altogether too lengthy and too 
rambling for us to publish, but which contains 
ideas we are willing to circulate, not with our 
endorsement, but as an expression of individual 
opinion. Mr. Muggins thinks that no one is re- 
formed by harsh treatment; and he starts with 
the proposition that all offenders against moral 
and divine law are ‘“insane”—no novelty, by 
the way, and Muggins does not claim a patent 
for it. Though he is willing to suffer the exte- 
rior of our prisons to remain as gloomy and for- 
bidding as they are at présent, still he insists that 
the interior should be brilliant and attractive. 
He proposes that the cells should be gemlike 
boudoirs, and the large apartments be fitted up 
like Fifth Avenue drawing-rooms. The walls 
should be hung with beautiful paintings, for he 
insists strongly on the reformatory results of the 
cultivation of the eye. A fine band of music, 
large enough to be divided, so that squads of six 
or seven musicians should be able to relieve each 
other at intervals, should fill the air with con- 
stant melody—because ‘music has charms to 
soothe the savage breast.” The gentlemen—he 
would style them gentlemen—who are secluded 
from the world in this charming retreat, should 
not be called upon to perform any hard labor, or 
indeed to do any, except voluntary work. Their 
aesthetic tastes should be sedulously cultivated. 
They should be encouraged and instructed to 
draw, paint, to touch the piano, and to perform 
in private theatricals. In the place of the coarse, 
parti-colored dress now worn, they should be 
arrayed in the latest Parisian fashions. In the 
evening, a taste for refined social intercourse 
should be cultivated by the institution of serial 
soirées, to which ladies of the highest respecta- 
bility from the exterior should be invited to at- 
tend, to mingle with the secluded gentlemen and 
sweeten their solitude by waltzing and polking 
with them, or joining their sweet voices to the 
manly bases and baritones of their unfortunate 
hosts. The table should be furnished with every 
luxury that the market could afford, and the skill 
of the best French cooks could prepare. 

According to Muggins’s theory, this ingenious 
though costly method would develop in offenders 
the principles of taste to such an extent, that, on 
being restored to the world, their “moral in- 
sanity” would have been banished by the power 
of refinement. They would not commit mur- 
der, because they would regard it as uncleanly ; 
nor theft, because the world looks upon it as 
ungentlemanly; nor forgery, because it would 
then appear vulgar. Instead of being below the 
average level of society, they would be above it, 
and fitted to be, not only its ornaments, but in- 
structors and exemplars. We must confess that 
we have little faith ourselves in this system, but 
it is possible it may obtain favor, and be regarded 
as a legitimate improvement on the harsh barbar- 
ism of even the present time. 





AMUSEMENTS, 

Sir Thomas More was wont to say to his 
children—“ Let virtue be your meat and amuse- 
ment your sauce ;” an excellent piece of advice 
which wise men ought to follow in both respects, 
since relaxation is as necessary for the mind as 
temperance is for the body. When Sir Walter 
Raleigh was in the Tower, his friends began to 
be afraid that close confinement might prove 
dangerous. A physician, therefore, of his ac- 
quaintance was desired to visit him, and on 
being asked how he found Sir Walter, answered, 
“Never fear; he will do very well, for I found 
him playing by himself at push-pin.” Dr. Sam- 
uel Clarke, the profound scholar and divine, was 
lively and fond of playing games with young 
children. One day, while thus engaged, Beau 
Nash was announced, on which the doctor 
gravely said, ‘Now, boys, let us be serious, for 
here comes a fool,” a plagiarism, by the way, 
from a speech of Plato’s under similar circum- 
stances. 





Improvep Scripture.—In the new transla- 
tion of the Book of Job, just issued, the passage 
from our version—“ Man that is born of woman 
is of few days, and fullof trouble. He cometh 
forth like a flower and is cut down; he fleeth as 
a shadow and continueth not’”’—is rendered : 
“Man, of woman born, is of few days and fall 
of trouble. Like a flower he goeth forth and is 
cut off; he fleeth as the shadow and abideth 
not.” What reason is there for changing a 
word in a sublime passage imprinted on the 
memory of millions? The sense is precisely the 
same in both versions. 





Is 1r so?—The Lowell Courier thinks that, 
notwithstanding the immense sums spent for edu- 
cation in this State, not one man in a hundred 
of our native population is capable of writing a 
grammatical and properly composed public 
address. 











New Sreamer.—A magnificent steam vessel 
of three hundred tons has been built in New 
York, to run between Boston and Hingham. 
She will be commanded by that favorite and ex- 
perienced skipper, Captain Alfred L. Rowell. 


—=—-e> 





A weattay Cuverca.—Trinity Church 
Corporation, New York, has now sixty-six 
churches under mortgage, to the extent of near 
$600,000, and thirty-eight clergymen held by the 
golden chains of stipends at pleasure. 





Histrionic.—Miss Avonia Jones, a young 
Virginia actress, is spoken of in terms of unqual- 
ified praise in articles in the Richmond Enquirer, 
apparently from the pen of Mrs. Mowatt Ritchie. 





Crrixc tne Hovr.—In Pittsburg, the cus- 
tom of the watchmen crying the hour at night 
has been resumed by direction of the mayor, who 
thinks the ancient custom a good one. 





CoMPLIMENTARY.—One of our American 
writers says that woman is the heart of the 
family, if man is the head. 








EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 

A newspaper coverlet is said to be warmer 
than a blanket. We never tried it, though. 

Leigh Hunt, the English poet, has a large 
family with whom he is living happily. 

Father Taylor asked a sailor if he “felt any 
change?” “Nota cent,” replied Jack. 

Every man is bent on reforming others, but 
never thinks of reforming himself. 

In a printed card, expressing gratitude, a 
dancing-master gave his “ shanks to the public.” 

The more modest and retiring women appear, 
the better you like them, as you do violets. 

The Trinity Church property of New York 
city is set down at over six millions. 

Benefits grow old early, but injuries are pro- 
digiously long-lived. 

Mrs. Annie Senter, who first appeared on the 
Museum stage here, is quite popular at the West. 

Silence is a sure and infallible antidote against 
a slanderous tongue. 

For Woods’s Minstrels, they are about build- 
ing a fine marble theatre on Broadway, N. Y. 

Some men live like paupers all their lives to 
be rich on the brink of the grave. 

The Countess de Morny wears a diamond 
necklace which cost one million dollars. 

Lysander said that rich dresses were fit only 
to make unhappy faces more noticed. 

Willis informs us that mares kick more than 
horses even in the most respectable stables. 

A French writer says that to have glorious 
dreams, you must act gloriously when awake. 

The law against Spanish coins will send them 
to foreign countries and the silversmiths. 

The city of Marseilles has 250,000 people, 
without counting the floating population. 

Mr. Buchanan has invited Ex-President Pierce 
and lady to remain as guests at the White House. 

Kind words make a paradise of the humblest 
home that the world can show. 

Camels have ceased to be a wonder in Texas. 
They trudge about there without creating notice. 

It is doubted whether the walls of the State 
Prison burned at Montpelier, Vt., will stand. 

The wealthiest English families are only no- 
ticeable for extreme simplicity of dress. 

Men are like bugles—the more brass they con- 
tain, the further you can hear them. 





OUR PAPER. 

While many of our cotemporaries do not hes- 
itate to fill their columns with the repulsive detail 
of murders and other heinous crimes, we cannot 
bring our minds to sully these fair pages with 
such records. We pass by such matters with the 
briefest mention, and are determined not to pan- 
der to the vitiated taste that craves such demor- 
alizing food. Our aim is to make home happy, 
not to cast a cloud over the domestic circle by 
depicting the baser phases of life. Judicious 
parents will hesitate to place such reading matter 
before their sons and daughters as shall familiar- 
ize them with vice in its worst form, and which is 
regularly given in many papers, even to the in- 
delicate and disgusting minutix which legal evi- 
dence must inevitably disclose. Newspapers 
contribute far more than people are generally 
aware of, to the education of the family circle, 
and in directing and stimulating the individual 
taste of each member. Be ours the part to pu- 
rify, never to sully the native delicacy of our 
young readers, for in this matter we realize a 
heavy degree of responsibility to that All-seeing 
Eye which penetrates every human heart! 





A Horse Strory.—A correspondent of “ Por- 
ter’s Spirit of the Times” reels off the follow- 
ing rather tough yarn: A lady had a pet mare, 
which followed her about like adog. The baker’s 
cart stopped atthe house every day, and the lady 
used to give the animal a three-cent piece, which 
the mare took to the baker and received there- 
for a three-cent loaf of bread for her own (the 
mare’s) use. One day the lady, in a hurry, gave 
the animal a one-dollar gold piece, and the baker 
had the cruelty to give the mare thirty-three 
loaves and a roll, all of which she devoured and 
died of the colic! The man who tells such a 
fib as that ought to blow his brains out with a 
horse pistol. 





VALUE OF AN Ep1tor.—Enmile de Girardin, 
the most brilliant editor Paris ever possessed, has 
consented to abdicate the throne editorial for the 
paltry consideration of one hundred thousand 
dollars. In this country, that sum would buy 
out a good many talented editors—for though 
the profession is looking up, still it does not 
rate in the money-market as high as it does in 
France. 





Queer Tu1ncs.—There are two old proverbs 
which have some truth in them—“ the nearer the 
church, the further from God,” and “none goes 
so poorly shod as the shoemaker’s wife.” The 
city of Cologne, where the famous perfume is 
manufactured, is the most offensive place to the 
nostrils of any in Europe. 





Deatu or A Misstonary.—Rev. C. N. 
Righter, agent of the American Bible Society in 
the East, died onthe 16th December, at Diabi- 
kar, in Sox Minor. He was a native of Parsip- 
pany, N. J.,and a graduate of Yale College. 








Prosperovs.—Chicago, which is more of a 
commercial than a manufacturing city, now pro- 
duces nearly fourteen million dollars worth of 
manufactured articles yearly. 





Comixc Home.—Mrs. Julia Dean Hayne has 
abandoned her tripto Australia, and returns to 
New York in the spring, prior to a voyage to 
England. 





A Bie Stick.—A white oak log sawed at 
Wayne, Michigan, recently, made 2423 feet of 
sound lumber, free from knot or shake. It re- 
quired six yoke of oxen to draw it. 





Bap Brsiness.—The vitriol throwers are 
again at their work spoiling ladies’ dresses in 
New York city. 


—_—————_+ wen 
Crimisats.—The criminals in the United | 
States cost nineteen million dollars annually. 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 
BALLOU'S PICTORIAL, 

IS FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, FOR 
SIX CENTS PER COPY. 


| The only thoroughly established, finely illustrated, and 


carefully edited paper of its class in the country. Full 
each week of attractive tales, sketches, editorial 
gossip, stories of the sea, poetic gems, and 
foreign and domestic news. A whole 
volume of origtna! reading in each 
number, and an average of 
treenty engravings per week. 


NO FIRESIDE SHOULD BE 
WITHOUT IT. 


(> The ladies like it. 
{> The gentlemen enjoy it. 
(> Children are delighted with it. 





The number for the present week embraces the follow- 
ing contents: 


“The Spanish Moor: or, The Convent of Alcala. A 
Story of the Throne, the Altar, and the Forest A nov- 
ellette of great interest, by Evcene Scrise. 

“Youth,” verses by C. H. Hammonp. 

“ Daughter of the House of Sussex,” 
P. PeppEReLy 

“The Pickpocket,” a story by FREDERICK W. Saunpers. 

“Nay, proffer not thy Hand to me!’ by M. P—, Jr. 

“Frost Painting,” 8 tale by Mary A. Loweit 

** Even so, Father!" a poem by Mrs. Fanny E. Barpovur. 

‘Gossip with the Reader.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
View of South Street, one of the most extensive busi- 
ness thoroughfares in the city of New York. 


Representation of William Tell in the market-place of 
Altorf, Switzerland. 


View of the Bombardment of Canton, with the suburbs 
on fire. 


Picture of the Dutch Folly Fort. on the Canton River. 

Another scene on the Ice in Boston Harbor, Citizens 
hauling the Ferry-Boat. 

View of the New Opera House in Philadelphia. 

Representation of the New Lowell Railroad Depot, 
Causeway Street, Boston. 

Portrait of the late James Wilson, the first maker of 
terrestrial and celestial Globes in America. 

Also, a portrait of Peter Cooper, Esq., Founder of the 
Cooper Institute, New York. 

View of the Iron Mountain, in St. Franeis County, 
Missouri. 
A ies and reliable representation of Hong Kong, 
China. 

«*» The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 

in “the United States, at six cents a copy. 

(G> One copy of the Frac, and one copy of the P1cto- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 


a tale by Frances 





Foreign ; Ltems 


Alexander Dames, the 7 the younger, has recently 
taken the degree of a Free Mason. 

Demonstrations continue throughout Britain 
against the oppressive income tax. 

About thirty fresh water springs are discovered 
under the sea, on the south of the Persian Gulf. 

Upwards of 2000 persons are at present em- 
ployed on the trigonometrical survey of Britain. 

A letter asserts that Yeh, the Governor of 
Canton, has during the short time he held office 
beheaded no less than 70,000 persons. 

Crawford, the sculptor, is said to be seriously 
ill at Rome, afflicted with a cancer over one of 
his eyes. 

The population of London last year was as 
follows :—Males, 1,225,546; females, 1,309,792; 
total, 2,616,248, 

The Societe Regionale d’Acclimatation of 
Nancy, in France, have issued a curious pamph- 
let, in which they earnestly recommend farmers 
to breed horses for human food. 

The coals raised in Yorkshire, England, 
1856, amounted to 7,747,450 tons; the iron ore 
to 1,225, 306 tons; the lead ore to 9,378 tons; 
the silver to 273 ounces. 

The rebuilding of Covent Garden Theatre is 
not yet commenced ; but it is still faithfully 
promised to that portion of the musical world, 
which is not content with one Italian Opera 
House in London. 





Dewdrops of Tlisdom. 


The marriage of old people is an invitation to 
the grave-digger. 

Life is insupportable when not anunated by the 
affections of the heart. 

Bernardin de St. Pierre says: “ Happiness is 
nowhere to be found but in a company of a 
good wife.” 

Most of what is good may be traced to Wo- 
man and Home. Without them man would be 
a savage. 

The spontaneous gifts of Heaven are of high 
value, but the strength of perseverance gains the 
prize. 

The Prussians have a wise maxim, that 
whatever you would have appear in a nation’s 
life, you must put in her schools. 

The heart is a cup which is empty till it over- 
flows. We have nothing to enjoy till we have 
something to impart. He only lives who is not 
a reservoir, but a fountain. 

He who violates his promise to pay, or with- 
holds the payment of a debt when it is in his 
power to meet his engagement, ought to be made 
to feel that in the sight of al! honest men he is a 
swindler. 

Infants count by minutes; children by days ; 
men by years ; planets by revolutions of years ; 
comets by revolutions of ages; natuve by revo- 
lutions of systems; the Eternal meditates in a 
perpetual present. 





Hoker’s Budget. 


Why is a tight boot like a windmill ? Because 
it grinds the corn. 

Here is a very good domestic toast: 
your coffee and slanders against you 
alike—without grounds.’ 

A man has been sent to the Insane Asylt im at 
Worcester for attempting to stop a shower with 
a check-reir 


“ May 
be ever 


A young lady said to her gallant, 





clasp my cloak.” “ Certainly,” said he 
his arm round her, ‘‘ and the contents a 

In a dialogue which Dobbs had with himself, 
the other day, he came to the conclusion that the 


best way to succeed with a woman is to brag of 





her baby, and speak well of her bonnet. 

‘You see, this is a house of size,” said a 
manager on showing his theatre to a friend 
“ Yes,’’ replied the latter, “(and one of tiers as 


well,’’ pointing to the circles. 

A newspaper announcement, that a Jady was 
to give a brilliant party in the evening 

to read in anot ther print, thus: “ The lady 
a billiard party 





is made 





vave 


Master Gibbs is a phenomenon. He is only 
two vears old, and yet draws pictures of al! : 
sible kinds. He does it with a stream 
on his mother’s tab!e-cloth. 





Dos- 


yf Molasses 





A person was saying not at all to the purpose, 
that “really, Samson was a strong man.’ 
|“ Ay,” said. another, “bat you are mach 
stronger; for you make nothing y of lagging him 








| in by the head and shoulders.’ 





ion? ji» 2 ¥ 
Quill and Scissors. 
At Edinburgh, Scotland, Dr Dionysiu is Wiel- 
obyoke, a homa@opathic physician of considerable 
eminence, whose income from his profession was 








| from $5000 to $6000 per annum, has been con- 
| vieted of forging a will, and sentenced to fourteen 


years transportation, 

Near Middleton, Miss., is a negro, sixty or 
seventy years old, cutting a new set of teeth, and 
also a negro — who says she is one hun 
dred years old, but supposed to be about ninety- 
three, who never had a tooth in her head until 


| within the last six months. 


| of a Mr. 





} Philadelphia. 


A servant girl being dismissed from the service 
Hall, of Brooklyn, N. Y., recently, 
threatened revenge, and ve stare she had left the 
house many minutes fire was discovered issuing 

from the chamber windows; she was promp tly 
arrested. ‘ 

The whole of the rear end of the four story 
dwelling house of J. V. L. Prayn, of Albany, 
was blown out_one evening lately, by an explo- 
sion of gas. The explosion was occasioned by a 
leakage in the gas fixtures in the second story. 
Two or three persons were slightly injured. 

It is stated that upwards of 1000 young hogs 
have perished from cold in the northern part of 
Kentucky during this winter; a loss that will 
seriously affect the hog crop of 1857, if the same 
result has occurred in other sections. 

The Star, the new I ndon penny paper, has 
reached a daily sale of 27,000 copies, while on 
extraordinary occasions, as during the Palmer 
trial, or the day after the Spurgeon catastrophe, 
it rises to 40,000 and 50,000. 

A fixed white light, illuminating the entire 
horizon, has been fixed at the entrance of 
Humboldt Bay, California. It was first lighted 
on the 20th of December and may be seen for l4 
miles. 

The French Emperor's “ munificence”’ 
to be checked : another of those exhaustless and 
comfortable “credits” is to be opened,” 
1,800,000 franes for uniting the Louvre with the 
Tuileries. 

Rochester Bridge, in Kent, England, four cen- 
turies old, has been blown up, having become 
dangerous and an obstruction. A detachment 
of the Royal Engineers from Chatham executed 
the professional duty. 

The largest gas holder in the world is in 
It is 100 feet in diameter, and 
weighs 25,000 pounds, and will contain 1,800,000 


is not 


| cubic feet of gas. 


A huge tooth was shown at Jefferson city last 
week, and was picked up by Mr. Blakely, near 
Warsaw, Benton county, Mo., and will weigh 
about eleven pounds. 

The Pittsfield Sun says that Thomas Brown 
(colored) died in that town lately, at the age of 
100 years. He was familiarly Known as Uncle 
Tom. 

The secretary of the treasury has appointed 
Dr. Joseph E. Tucker inspector of drugs at 

San Francisco, California. Salary $2000 per 
annum. 

It is stated that Marblehead is one of the best 
places in the State for the sale of literature. It 
is a reading community. 

N. P. Willis, speaking of the dress in vogue 
in public circles in New York, generalizes the 
class as ‘‘ fifth avenndity.” 

An account of Sir Charles Napier’s Baltic 
campaign, from the er of the Admiral himself, 
is about to be published in England. 

Eugene Delacroix has been elected a member 
of the Academie des Beaux Arts in Paris, in 
place of the late Paul Delaroche. 

Four millions of dollars have been spent in 
the search for the unfortunate navigator, Sir 
John Franklin. 

Why does not some publisher here reprint the 
late Hugh Miller’s vindication of Scotland, 
against the charges brought by Macaulay ? 

_ Anew hotel of gigantic dimensions is now be- 
ing erected at Chelsea beach. John R. Hall, 
Esq., is the architect. 

It is stated that Col. John Preston, of Louisi- 
ana, has lately made $360,000 from one year’s 
crop of molasses at 60 cents per gallon. 


Clay is frequently sought for by horses, and 
eaten with avidity, and, it is believed, with 
decided benefit to their health. 

Prof. Henry, of the Smithsonian Institution, 
knows but one man among the scientific men of 
the United States, who is an infidel. 

Some searching genius has found out that the 
people in Paris drink two billion cups of coffee 


| daily ! ! 


| wood, of Boston, to Miss Abby A. Horn 


A kiss on the eyes denotes pure affection ; on 
the forehead, it expresses reverence and respect. 

The Odd Fellows of the United States num- 
ber 3397 Lodges, with 198,614 members. 





alarriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Frederick Malrus 
to Miss Adeiaide Mulvin. 

By Kev. Dr. Jenks, Mr. William Dickey, Jr. 
Theresa M Smith, of Medford 
Pha he Mr. Steele, Mr. Lemuel P. Mayo to Miss Mar- 
tha J. ¢ 

By Rev Mr. Stowe, Mr Henry Mansfield to Mrs. Mar- 
garet Lee. 
By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Henry J. Newman to Mies Ka- 
tie E. Lawler 

By Rev. Mr. Skinner. Mr. 
Nancy Manning 

At Charlestown, 


to Miss 


Carlton F. Ridout to Miss 


by Rev. Mr. Ellis, Mr. John D. Hey- 
At Koxbury, by Kev. Mr Ryder, Mr Michael Keefe to 
Mise Ellen Cunningham. 


At Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Holland, Mr. John Connell 


| to Mise Mary Shannon 


At East Cainbridge, Mr. 
Eliz Fletcher 

At Beverly, by Rev. Mr. Foeter, 
to Miss Ly: k. Herrick 

At Ipswich, by Rev. Mr. Southgate, Mr. A 
ford, of Charlestown, to Miss Sarah E. Blod 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Lennon, Mr Was hington 
Roaf to Miss Margaret Collins 

At West Newbury, by Rev. mye Edgell, Mr. Moses Hall 
Poor to Miss Susan (. Thurlo 

At Plymouth, by Kev. Mr seunane: Mr. Aivan G. Mor 
ton to Miss Kate Holmes 

At Springfield, by Rev. Dr. Ide, Rev 
Maleom, of Newport, K. I 


Caleb B. Bradbury to Miss 





Mr. Willian F. Early 





i P. Fpof 





Charles Howard 
to Mise Margarette K. Ide 





‘Deaths. 


In thie city. Mre Rabeoes Austi in, 9), Jowhua Bears 

















a 65: Mr. Nicholas B! Mre. Harriet E Spar 
row, 2); Mr. Jarot F. St« Ader ti; Mra. Sarah Bligabeth 
Johnson, 25; Mre Marv. wife of John Fret Req., 76 
Miss Maria W. Henderson, 15; Mra. Mar widow of the 
late Join Pratt, Eeq.. 8 

At Dorchester, Mr Isaac Bird, 6° 

At Cambridge, Miss Abiga Sargent. 

At Somerville, Joseph Miller, Eeq , 41, Widow Mary 
Ann Keith, #0 

At Brook iine, Samue! Jackson Prearott, Ee . 84 

At Brighton. Mre Nancy EB. smith. 34 

At West Medford. Mr James K Turner. 49 

At Quincy, Mr. David French. 77 

At Wilmington. Mre Abigail Wehbeter. wife of Dr Si'as 
Brown, 7% 

At Lean, Mr. Benjamin Richardson. 78. Mre © 4 
Garland, 2 

At Salem. Widow Sarah Poor, 82 


At Rever'y. Mre Harriet A ( 

At Newburvpeort. Widow Pe 

At Dracut. Mr 

At Plymouth 

At Worrester. Mr Ade ort 
Angier, # 

At Holden. Mrs Serah Chapin. 7% 

At Fall Kiver, Mr Thomas Durie, % 
Wife of the late Den. Nathaniel Barmer. * 
At Nantucket. Mr. David T Mender 





us Taft, 72 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
TO CHARLIE C. C—., 


BY FANNY &. MOULTON. 


We've parted, and years may pass away, 
Ere we shall meet again, if ever; 

But O, we mourn not love's decay, 
For dearer still the bonds we sever: 


And though the ocean will ro]! between, 
And the dim future lie before us, 
With many a cloud to intervene, 
A deathless ray of hope shines o’er us. 


But all our memories of the past, 

Our friendsbip’s home, the scenes we cherish, 
O, be our sad farewell the last, 

Of all its treasured wealth to perish. 


May God’s best blessing rest on thee, 
His love surround thee as a spell, 

And bear thee safely back to me ;— 
Till then, dear Charlie, fare thee well. 


In this dark world, we often hear 
That word, so like a passing bell, 

And sunniest days of joy and cheer, 
Are ever followed by ‘‘ farewell.” 


But on that loved, and loving shore, 
Where death and sorrow cannot dwell, 
Fond, trusting hearts shall part no more, 
Nor breathe that tearful word, “‘ farewell.”’ 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 
THE HISTORY 
OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


BY MARGARET D. VERNE. 








I was very beautiful once. I can say it with- 
out vanity now—now when the shining hair has 
lost its gloss, the lip its scarlet, and the brow its 
polish ; now when the prideful eyes have faded 
from their brilliancy, and the swaying form has 
forgotten its lithe gracefulness, now, in the shel- 
ter of a happy home, with a strong arm about 
me, and a kingly heart, true to me as the stars to 
heaven, to strengthen mine; standing so near 
the portals of that dear home beyond the shadows, 
that its waves of infinite peace baptize my soul, I 
can look back dispassionately through the past, 
and tell you, with no other emotion than devout 
gratefulness, how it has fared with me thus far, 
and how the hand of the good Father has troubled 
my heart to its depths, only to draw thence the 
white pearls which might otherwise have lain 
there undisturbed forever. 

Yes, I was very beautiful. It was a strange, 
exultant throb that leaped into my heart with the 
first consciousness of this. Fortune had not 
been lavish of her other gifts, and I grasped this 
one with a joy that was almost insane. My 
education had been a curious, undisciplinary one. 
Parentless, poor and unfriended, I stepped upon 
the threshold of young womanhood, with feet 
almost aweary of their journey, and a heart de- 
frauded of half its faith in life and humanity. 

I have a clear recollection of living, when I 
was very small, with a woman who taught me 
to call her “ grandmother.” ‘Then she was all 
I had to love, and love her I did, with the whole 
intensity of my childish nature ; but now, though 
still holding her memory sacred, I think she must 
have been a stern, exacting, self-willed sort of 
person. Every forenoon and afternoon she used 
to hear me read and spell, and once a day I was 
allowed a short run round the house and through 
the garden. The remainder of the time I was 
required to sit quite still, with folded arms, or, as 
I generally preferred, with small bits of patch- 
work, and stray bits of thread, teaching myself 
the mysterious art of sewing. If I made any 
litter about me, as a punishment for my careless- 
ness, I was deprived of my little brass thimble 
and blunted needle for the rest of the day. 

At such times how tired I grew of the monoto- 
nous figures on the papered walls, and the steady 
ticking of the old clock on the mantel! And 
how I enjoyed my daily, out-of-door recreation, 
stinted as it was! How I leaped and ran about 
the narrow dooryard, laughing till the air rang 
with echoes! What would I not have given for 
one unprohibited race outside the brown gate, 
which I seldom passed through save on Sundays # 
Sometimes, too, I came very near hating our un- 
eventful lives, child though I was, and yearned 
for something, no matter what, to break up the 
continued routine of eating, drinking and sleep- 
ing—reading, running and patchwork. 

But restriction and rebellion both had an end 
at last. One wild, wet, sobbing October day, a 
kind neighbor lifted me in her arms to take my 
farewell look at the only friend God had ever 
given me. I was unused to the solemn whiteness 
of her face, and the still folding together of her 
busy hands, and when the woman who held me 
talked of death and eternity, and how good I 
must be if I ever wished to see her again, I com- 
prehended only enough to make me nestle down 
closer against her shoulder, in a mute spasm of 
terror, wonder and childish grief. 

“A powerful pooty child that! what will 
become of her?” queried a woman I had never 
seen before, of my friend. I remember as if it 
had been yesterday, her stiff, brown merino 
dress and steel-bowed spectacles. 

A sigh and a shake of the head was the only 
reply she elicited. 

“T suppose the old lady left a leetle property, 
didn’t she ?”’ asked another, a lady with a very 
sharp nose, and eyes that glittered like coal. 

Another shake of the head followed, and a look 
of surprise passed between the two questioners. 
Afterwards came the dreary funeral, and the bus- 
tle of a country auction-sale, and then the woman 
in brown merino and the woman with the sharp 
nose went away, and I was carried home by the 
one who had taken care of me through the whole. 

Looking back from the ease and comfort which 
surround me now, I can hardly realize the years 
that followed—years of toil, of childish inexpe- 
rience wrestling with poverty, of tender hands 
wringing a scanty subsistence from labors the 
most severe. Mrs. Jarvis, my self-installed guar- 
dian, was kind but poor, and a life of dependence 
in her household was not possible for me. At 
first there were light chores about the house for 
me to do, but as I grew older and stronger, my 
sphere of employment widened, until there was 





no one in the village but knew where to come 
for “help,” in time of necessity. I became mis- 
tress of all trades—now a seamstress, now kitch- 
en-girl or chamber-maid, and anon, attendant in 
nurseries and sick rooms. 

Was it any wonder that a knowledge of my 
beauty came to me like a revelation from Heaven ? 
Here was atriumph. The scornful Misses Sears, 
whose dresses I helped manufacture, and who 
passed me with such supercilious glances, had, 
each of them, red hair and freckled faces. There 
was enjoyment for me in the thought that they 
would have given half their finery to exchange 
looks with me. A similar consolation revenged 
me upon Jenny Gleason, the greatest heiress in 
town, for venturing sarcastic remarks touching 
my menial condition and proud manners. 

At last I grew almost to worship the features 
that looked out at me from my little mirror. Noth- 
ing which my limited means allowed, in the 
least calculated to heighten or set forth my 
charms, did I begrudge myself the means to ob- 
tain. I remembered the stories I had read, of 
maidens marrying above their station, of great 
men stooping to gather to their hearts humble 
women who wore upon their faces the marvellous 
gift of beauty; and my joy heightened into 
ambition. 

My fate came sooner than I expected. Not 
more silently or imperceptibly do the budding 
violets of April gather up their blossoms, than my 
heart took in the richness and strength of love 
that deepened and broadened till the passionate 
waves had swallowed all my life. 

I was employed as a nursery maid in the 
house where I first met Leonard Sherburne. By 
accident we became acquaintances, and finally 
friends. Isaw him attracted at first by my face, 
drawing nearer and nearer to me every day, in 
spite of our unequal circumstances, and I gloricd 
in my power. I saw that power deepen, till the 
whole fabric of his proud life swayed to and fro 
beneath my influence. 

Nor did my own heart remain stationary all 
this time. The affections that had lain dormant 
ever since my grandmother went to heaven, 
sprang into luxuriant life, and wound their blos- 
soming tendrils about this new friend. 

He installed himself my teacher, and a new 
world was open to me, the world of intellect. 
With him for an instructor how could I help 
learning? My rapid progress surprised not more 
than it delighted him, and Ais approbation would 
have repaid me for an eternity of study. 

He had come to our village in early winter, 
and it was the middle of the following summer, 
when one day he said to me: 

“Margaret, I think you might obtain a situa- 
tion as teacher in a primary school here or else- 
where. I must leave you to-morrow, and noth- 
ing would give me so much pleasure as to see 
you freed from this degrading servitude before I 
depart.” 

“Leave me!” I exclaimed, springing towards 
him, and taking both his strong hands in my 
trembling ones. ‘Leave me! for what ?” 

“ Business, Margaret! Did you think I could 
always stay with you ?” 

Alas, yes! He had come to me so unexpect- 
edly, our intimacy had progressed with so much 
rapidity and smoothness, save for the coarse 
jokes and insinuations of those who could not 
comprehend how pure that intimacy was. Ihad 
wrapped myself up in such fulness of content, 
that I had not dreamed of change or separation. 
I dropped his hands and moved away uneasily. 
At any other time, his belief that I had power to 
rise above my condition of abject servitude, to a 
position pleasanter and more independent, would 
have overjoyed me. But I had no thought of 
that now. Leonard was going away! All the 
glory of existence seemed dashed out at a single 
stroke. He had never spoken to me of marriage, 
never followed up his professions of affection by 
any expressed wish or plan for the future, and 
when he spoke so calmly and decidedly of going, 
I felt that he had wronged me, wronged my wo- 
manly confidence, stabbed my womanly pride. 
Was it indeed a matter of as little consequence to 
him as he appeared to think it was tome? Had 
I been so bitterly mistaken in my fancied power ? 

All these thoughts came to me, but I did not 
speak them, only stood with drooped head 
and folded arms, a torrent of fierce anger and in- 
tense sorrow pouring over my heart, and crimson 
flashes of mortification sweeping across my face. 

«Will you care, do you think ?” he inquired, a 
moment afterward. 

I lifted my head haughtily. He should be the 
last witness to my emotion, if I did. He should 
see how indifferent I could be, while he remain- 
ed, and after that—I dared not look further. 

“No! Why should I?” I answered, lightly, 
and I knew that the mocking surprise in my 
eyes, and the forced smile on my lip, gave assent 
to the falsehood. 

“T do not know,” he said, fastening his earnest 
eyes upon mine; and I saw the quick fire come 
and go on his proud face, as he added: “but I 
am very sorry. Ihave been preposterous enough 
to hope that you would be lonely with me away ; 
so lonely that you would let me come back some- 
time, never to leave you again. But promise me 
one lesser consolation, since that one is denied 
me. Promise me to leave this life to which you 
are so illy adapted, for one less menial.” 

“IT promise. Your pupil shall do you credit 
yet, Mr. Sherburne, for gratitude’s sake, if noth- 
ing more.” 

It was all I had power to utter, although my 
heart ached to unsay that lie my lips had spoken. 

“Thank you! Did I not know, Margaret, 
how frank and truthful you have always been 
with me, and how unalterable your decisions 
generally are, I might still hope that the words 
which have dropped such a black night suddenly 
at my feet, were not the faithful expositors of 
your feelings. But forgive me, if I am paining 
you. I have been strangely self-deceived. Iam 
sure of your friendship, at least. Good-by.” 

He had advanced towards the door as he spoke, 
and stood now with one finger on the latch. 

I held out my hands pleadingly, took a step 
forward, faltered, and then cried out in an eager, 
choked voice: ‘‘ Leonard—Mr. Sherburne! wait 
one moment. Let me take back what I told you. 
I do care—very—much indeed !” 





He came back quite close to me, so close that 
I could hear the strong, rapid beating of his 
heart. Taking my head between both his hands, 
he drew it to his shoulder, stroking back the curls 


| from my forehead with the tenderness of a mother, 


| only said : 





and kissing me over and over again. But he 
“May God bless you, my beautiful 
Margaret !” 





We had been berrying all the day—Mary Jar- 
vis, Ellen Jarvis andI. Tired, heated and dusty, 
we threw ourselves down in the border of a thin 
wood-lot to rest, previous to returning home. 
Our baskets, heaped high with the crimson of the 
delicious raspberries, and covered over with wet 
leaves, stood in the shade beside us; and on some 
bushes we had hung up our brown sun bonnets. 

I had been thinking of Leonard the whole 
afternoon, and my heart ached with its fullness of 
joy, yearning to show some one the precious 
secret that trembled in its depths. My foster- 
sisters were kind-hearted, simple girls, capable of 
neither malice nor envy, from the natural unsel- 
fishness and sweetness of temper native to their 
characters. And so as we sat there, with the 
summer sunbeams quivering slyly through the 
screen of leaves, I told them all, the occurrences 
of the past, the hopes and plans for the future. 

They listened with little flushes of interest on 
their cheeks, and when I had concluded, Mary 
came to me and wrapped her arms about my 
neck, saying, while the tears of honest joy glis- 
tened in her eyes : 

“T am glad that you will sometime have a bet- 
ter home than ours has been, and some one good 
and noble to care for you.” 

“Tt is not that your home has not been good 
enough, nor so much because I am tired of this 
depressing, slavish life, that Iam glad,” said I 
averting my head; ‘but because in all the 
world I could not find a spot where life would be 
endurable unless Ais presence blessed it ; because 
if heaven and earth should pour their treasures 
at my feet, I could not choose among them one 
that would weigh more than so much air, against 
the mighty treasure of his love.” 

There was no reply. Neither of them had ex- 
perienced, and so could not comprehend an 
affection like that of which I spoke. 

Some time we sat there silent; I, bowing my 
head upon my arms, and giving myself up to the 
thoughts occasioned by our conversation, thoughts 
which come like a delicious rush of music, to the 
soul of every woman, with the dear certainty that 
she is beloved ; and they, too sympathetic to dis- 
turb me. All at once Ellen spoke. : 

“Look, girls! we must hurry home. 
not see a storm is coming up ?” 

Sure enough. All over the northern sky the 
black clouds were huddling together, like wan- 
dering giants met for council; and the trees 
about us began to stir with the low murmur of 
the rising wind. 

“We shall have time to reach home, without 
doubt,” said Mary ; “but I heard you say, Mar- 
garet, you wished to get some clothes you had 
left at Mrs. Sprague’s. Ifso, your nearest way 
will be across the fields. Nell and I will take the 
berries and go around by the road.” 

I nodded assent, and hurrying on their bonnets, 
they swung the well-filled baskets over their arms, 
and with a few gay words of parting, left me to 
follow them at my pleasure. 

The storm did not seem very near, and so I 
was more leisurely in my preparations. With 
my handkerchief I wiped the berry stains from 
my fingers, smoothed back the hair from my 
temples with my hands, arranged my dress, and 
then walked slowly homeward, continuing the 
pleasant thoughts from which I had been tempora- 
rily roused, as persons sometimes try to re-dream 
a delightful vision. 

Leonard was coming back some time in the 
next month, and it was then the last of July. 
The grass that bent its green plumes under my 
feet, looked fresher for the thought ; and had the 
clouds which trailed their black wings across the 
heavens, been gold and purple instead, they 
could not have been more beautiful to me. 

The scene about me was one of peculiar love- 
liness. Not fag away lay the little village with 
its neat cottages and slender spires ; on one side 
three or four hills stood grouped together, round- 
ing their green foreheads to the sky ; and at their 
base gleamed a miniature lake, like a huge basin 
filled with molten silver. In adistant part of the 
field adjoining the one which I was traversing, a 
number of stalwort mowers were staking up the 
newly-cut hay, to prevent injury from the coming 
rain. Near the stile which divided the two fields, 
grew a gnarled apple-tree, on a low branch of 
which one of the workmen had hung up his scythe, 
in haste. 

This stile I was to cross on my way, and as I 
stooped to let down the bars, my hand struck the 
handle of the scythe, swinging back and forth in 
the wind. I looked up just in season to see it 
glimmer, and to spring backwards just as it fell. 
I was too late. The sharp edge struck my expos- 
ed face just below the temple, tearing a gash 
across my cheek, and then dropping, with a ring- 
ing sound, to the ground. 

Idid not screamorcery. My first thought was 
of my distigured face, and what Leonard would 
say. Then I looked over to where the men were 
at work, to see if any of them had noticed me, 
and wishing some one would come that way. 
The earth seemed whirling around beneath me 
—I reeled and fainted. 

The rain beating in my face, first aroused me. 
The blood had trickled down and lay clotted 
among my curls; and my thin shawl and ging- 
ham dress were completely wet through. It was 
almost night, and as I staggered to my feet, I 
saw that only one person remained in the field, 
and he was running towards me. Instinctively 
I shook out my saturated garments, and drew 
my bonnet over the wounded cheek. As he came 
near, I recognized him as a farmer of the village, 
and an old aequaintance. 

“I believe I left my seythe somewhere here- 
abouts; I had well-nigh forgotten it. Ah! it 
seems to have taken quite a leap since I left it. 
Got overtaken by the shower, didn’t you?” he 
said, ina manner which betokened he did not care 
about stopping long. 

“ Yes, sir!” I replied. 


Do you 





Something in my voice must have attracted | 


his attention, for he looked up, and the next 
moment sprang to my side. 

“What is the matter, ma’am—Miss Lull ? 
Are you hurt ?” he inquired. 

I pointed to the scythe and then pushed away 
the bonnet from my bleeding face. 


“He shall not see me,” I almost screamed, in 
my disappointment, as a sudden and desperate 
thought flashed through my mind.“ It is enough 
that I must give him up, without being a witness 


; to the gradual cooling and withdrawal of his 


| pity would quite kill me. 


I was conscious of his taking me in his strong | 


arms, as though I had been a babe, and rapidly 
crossing the fields with me, and then there was a 
blank. * * * * * 

I could hear a low, buzzing conversation, out 
of which I distinguished the words : 

“What do you suppose her nice lover would 
say, if he should see hér now ?” 

“T don’t know—pity her, probably ;” replied a 
voice which I knew to be Mary’s. 

“She is very much altered,” said Ellen, the 
first speaker. 

“Yes; but that ought not to make any differ- 
ence,’ spoke up Mary again. “ I’msure I should 
hate him if I thought it would.” 

“She loves him so, poor thing! how she has 
raved these past few days !” 

I comprehended it all in a moment, as I took 
in the meaning of these words, and the memory 
of the accident with the scythe came back to my 
mind. I had been sick. The injury, the fright 
and exposure had been too much of a shock for 
my constitution to rally under without a struggle, 
and from the conversation I had overheard, it 
was also evident that I had also been delirious. 
But what had transpired during my illness, or 
how long I had lain there, I could not tell. 

I looked about the room. Mary and Ellen 
were sitting with their backs to me, and facing 
the open window, through which the warm, 
dreamy, summer air came in, laden with the 
low, indistinct sounds of country life, and bring- 
ing the fresh smell of hay-fields. On the little 
table at the head of my bed, a few china asters 
and sprigs of southernwood looked over the brim 
of an earthern mug; and in a mirror opposite, I 
could see a few squares of the patch-work spread 
which covered me. I raised myself partially, 
hoping to get a glimpse of my features, but fell 
back weak and faint. 

“Mary!” I called. 

The honest girl gave a bound which came near 
overturning the chair in which she sat, and was 
at my side. 

“ How long have I been sick?” was my first 
query. 

“Not quite a week.” 

“Has Leonard come ?” 

“ Not that I know.” 

“Bring me a mirror, if you please.” 

Mary hesitated, looked at Ellen, and then did 
as she was requested. 

One glance was enough. The freshness of my 
complexion had faded, giving place to a sallow 
paleness, and through the thin plaster which 
covered nearly one side of my face, I could dis- 
tinctly trace the long, half-healed gash, extending 
across my cheek. My hair had been cut close, 
for convenience sake, probably ; and had my out- 
ward appearance been the only method of self- 
identity, I never should have recognized Marga- 
ret Lull, in the invalid looking at me from the 
glass. I gave it back with a great feeling of 
dismay at my heart which made me fora time 
weaker than an infant. 

Mary pitied me, and half-understood my sensa- 
tions, I was sure, from the delicate manner in 
which she expressed her sorrow at my misfortune, 
her joy that I had regained my senses, and her 
careful avoidance of mentioning the change which 
she knew I could not but notice. 

“T took a letter from the post-office for you, 
yesterday; do youthink you are able to read it ?” 

“O, yes!” Teried, eagerly. “ Let me see it.” 

She smiled and left the room, but almost im- 
mediately returned with the letter, which I snatch- 
ed without stopping to thank her. 

It was a long, tenderly-written missive from 
Leonard, and at any other time would have been 
hailed with untold delight. At its close he said: 


“T think I do not realize half thankfully 
enough this new blessing that God has given me. 
I was always a skeptic in love affairs, dear Mar- 
garet, until your beautiful face dawned, like a 

oung moon of hope and happiness, in the event- 
less horizon of my life. And even now I am in- 
clined to wonder if the fidelity, and purity, and 
earnestness of all loves, past and present, have 
not been drained and concentrated into one, and 
that one yours and mine; if any one can ever 
love a Lizzie or a Susan, or a Mary, as I love 
Margaret. I do not think my mother has ever 
been to me what a mother ought; the cold, 
heartless world of fashion in which she lives, runs 
like a great barrier of ice between us. The only 
sister 1 ever had closed her blue eyes in death 
while I was a babe; and so you have become 
to me, not only the dearest divinity my heart 
acknowledges beneath its Maker, but the type 
and essence of allwomanhood. I repeat it—I do 
not think I can be half thankful enough, that in 
a little time our lives will be united by ties so 
strong that neither death nor eternity can unbind 
them.” 


I crumpled the letter in my hand asI finished, 
reading, and crouched down in the bed, drawing 
the clothes over me so closely as to shut out 
every iota of sunshine and sweet air. Why 
should such a man as Leonard Sherburne, I 
thought to myself, pass by all the other women 
whom he may have met, to offer me his heart ? 
He found me a poor, ignorant serving-girl, with 
nothing but my looks to recommend me. He 
poured sunshine over my life, till every barren 
rock and desert spot ran out the rose-tendrils of 
happiness. I knew then, as I had known all the 


was simple, and my life lonely, we should never 


have been more than strangers to each other. | 


Were not his last words to me, “ God bless you, 
my beautiful Margaret ?”’ 
love me for, uneducated, poor and humble as I 
am? I did not care then, if the key was a frail 
one that opened the portals of his hearttome. I 
was confident that some time I should be agreat, 
noble woman—one whom he would not be 
ashamed to acknowledge as his wife, even before 
the proudest and most accomplished—that some- 
time I should win his respect, as I had done his 
admiration; that he would take me to his heart 
and say: “ You are all I have desired.” But 
now—if he could see me now! I buried my 
head in the pillows to choke back the great sobs 
of agony that swelled up from my heart. 


{ 





affection. His first sudden start of surprise and 


“But perhaps,”’ suggested a weak hope, that 
clung to him and would not let him go so easily, 
“ perhaps his love does strike deeper than the sur- 
face, after all; perhaps he would care for you all 
the same.” 

This thought was bitterer than the other, 
Should I, who had only beauty to bring himas a 
dower,in exchange for the wealth, luxury and posi- 
tion he would confer upon me, now that that was 
lost, go empty-handed to the altar! = Ifhe should, 
asa brave, honorable man, repeat his offer of mar- 
riage, would it be generous in me to accept it? 
How the white veil and orange flowers would be- 
come that hideous scar upon my cheek! How 
proud he would be to take me with my distigured 
face, before his haughty, fashionable mother, and 
her circle of rich acquaintances, as the beautiful 
woman he had singled out from all her sex, the 
only one fitted to be his bride! I laughed a bit- 
ter, mocking laugh, as I thought of it. 

No! I would go away, I would spare him 
the pain, and myself the mortification of a meet- 
ing. I would be generous, even in my grief. 
Somewhere in the great world, 1 knew I could 
go, and while I labored for a livelihood, God 
would help me be the noble woman I had planned, 
even though I climbed the steep alone; and 
maybe, in his own good time, whether on earth 
or in the blessed home beyond, he would fill up 
the vacant place in my heart with a holy calm. 

My resolution was taken, my only fear was, 
that Leonard would come before I could put it in 
execution. With zealous eagerness, I hurried on 
the cure which my own anxiety retarded. I 
scolded the doctor for keeping me so long con- 
fined to my room, when, but for the new purpose 
that actuated me, I should have been prostrate 
with weakness. I ate when I loathed the sight and 
smell of food, that they might think my health 
returning with my appetite. I walked around 
my apartment when it required all the combined 
energies of physical strength and a determined 
will, to keep my feet steady and my head firm. I 
had no time to lose, and could not stop to get 
well naturally. I insisted upon it that I would 
recover because I must, and my haste came near 
defeating itself several times. 

One morning,as I sat alone, after hours of forced 
exertion, I yielded, for the first time, to tears. 
The sweetest dream of a life-time was soon to be 
broken up, perhaps needlessly. My own hand 
was to be its executioner, to stab through and 
through its delicate heart with the sharp dagger 
of my resolute will. It was atime when tears 
might well be pardoned, and I wept without 
restraint. 

On the table before me lay two notes, written 
that same morning. One of them was for Leo- 
nard, telling him briefly the history of my misfor- 
tune, my determination to relinquish all claims 
upon him, and desire to put it beyond his power 
to act as his generosity would, I feared, prompt 
him to do. It was a cold, methodical letter, con- 
taining not one word to show how desolate my 
heart was while I wrote ; for I had planned too 
unalterably to let irresolution be visible anywhere, 
and the great, despairing sob of farewell that I 
fain would have flung to him, ere our life-barks 
drifted apart forever, was moulded into a formal 
leave-taking. 

The other missive was for my good mother and 
sisters, thanking them for their kindness to the 
helpless orphan, and praying Heaven to rain its 
richest blessings upon them all. In neither did 
I say aught of my plans or destination ; I hardly 
knew them myself, only that 1 was wild, wretch- 
ed, reckless, and was going somewhere to live, 
where no one I had loved could ever find me 
again. 

It was a-bright, autumn day when I left the 
humble cottage home of my foster-relatives, never 
torcturn. I had deceived them in regard to my 
intentions, evading a direct falsehood, yet giving 
them to understand that I wished to pass the day 
with a lady for whom I had formerly worked. 
They made some objections, saying 1 was not 
strong enough for the attempt; but I overruled 
all opposition, playfully promising to remain over 
night, and not task myseif by returning. 

The depot was a mile and a half from the vil- 
lage, and I was too early for the coach; so I 
walked along, thoughtfully, drinking in the fresh 
air, with a dreamy unconsciousness of benefit, 
wondering what they all would say after my dis- 
appearance became known. I feared to look the 
future in the face. I had only a vague unsettled, 
half-formed purpose in my mind, on which to de- 
pend for action, and if that failed, I could not 
imagine what I should do. 





Exhausted as I was, 





however, by sickness, anxiety and grief, | was in 
no fit condition of mind to contemplate exigencies, 
or reflect upon the perplexing situation in which 
1 was voluntarily placing myself. 

The shrill whistle of the locomotive startled me 
from my disconnected reverie, as 1 neared the 
depot, and the purple wreaths of smoke that rolled 
up skyward, seemed to me, as I watched them, 
like so many huge birds of ill omen. 

I was just in season, and took my seat in the 
cars, faint and dizzy, yet compelling myself to be 


| strong, and finding amusement in watching the 


| people on the platform, as they parted from or 
while, that had my face been plain as my heart | 


What ¢/se could he 


welcomed theirfriends. Suddenly I caught sight 
My 
He 
had been secking me, at the very time I was fly- 
ing from him. 


of a well-known form and familiar face. 
heart leaped to my throat—it was Leonard ! 


In that very car, perhaps by that 


| same window, where I sat trembling with the hope 
| 


of escape, and the fear of detection, he had antic- 
ipated the pleasure of a meeting. 

I kept my eyes fastened upon him, taking in, 
with almost adoration, every lineament of his 
handsome face, every motion of his proud form. 
All at once 
up. He 


turned away. Glad as I was to escape rec 


, a8 if conscious of scrutiny, he looked 





ve a quick, puzzled glance at me, and 
ygnition, 
there came along with my self-gratulation, a bit- 
ter certainty of change that had not been realized 
in its full extent before. He would recollect, 
that unexpected and unknown meeting, I thought, 
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knew all; bat whether he would « 
or not, I did not pause to « 
All 1 asked was to get beyond his immed 
presence, 1 would risk the rest 

The signal was given for starting , ¥ ith a ew 
gliding motion, the cars flew past the little 
lage where I had seen all I knew of life ; 
leaning my aching head upon my hands, Iw 
burning tears 

It was a quict sammmer twilight. Inthe n 
nificent parlor of the Sanfords, a few fading 1 
of sunset still lingered, lighting up with as 
lastre the rich carpet and velvet lounges. In 
corner of the apartment, by a window overloo) 
ing the gardens and summer-house, I sat alo: 
calling back the past. 

Nearly seven years before, I had fled fr 
home and friends and lover, to knit up the t 
gled thread of my destiny, among strangy 
Nearly seven years before, my heart had b 
under the tierceness of a bitter trial, and all oy 
my life had been flung the dark ashes of des 
tion. I remembered it all, the anguish, | 
flight, the long sickness among strangers, w! 
death came very near to me, and the kindness 
the wealthy people who took me to their hea: 
because I looked so much like the precio 
daughter they had just given to the grave. 
remembered, too, with a heart-leap of gratitu 
to Him whose hand was leading me in ploasa 
places, that they had not only given me of the 
pity, and cared for my wants from their abu 
dance, but had brought me to their luxurio 
home, and been to me father and mother. lw 
Margaret Lull, the poor, forlorn working girl, | 
longer, but Irene Sanford, the pet, the adopt 
heiress, and, strange as it may seem, the belle. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Sanford I had revealed 
events of my life, withholding only Leonard 
name ; but it had grown to be an old story wi 
them, and they seldom questioned me about i 
Thad changed much since that sad time. M 
new parents, as they wished me to consider an 
call them, spared nothing upon my education, an 
I applied myself to my studies with an assiduit 
which gratified their pride, while it detracts 
nothing from the satisfaction with which they i 
stalled me in the privileges of their lost daughte: 
I had outgrown, also, the disfigurement that he 
caused me so much trouble. My cheeks ho 
regained their fresh flow of color, my shorn ha 
its length and luxuriance ; and nothing remaine 
of the ugly scar, but a shor, seamed line beneat 
my right temple. 

I had ceased to value so highly the restore: 
beauty which came too late. My heart we 
sacred to the memory of its first love, and Leonar 
was the same as dead to me. J had never hear’ 
from him, or the village I had left, even in th 
most indirect manver. Sitting there, that stil! 
summer evening, with the memories of the blesse: 
by gone time flooding my soul, I would have 
given all the luxury about me, and gone ou’ 
once more, a homeless wanderer into the world 
could I but have known how life had dealt wit! 
them, or lived over again that brief parting hou 
with Leonard, when he held me to his heart, an:' 
kissing, blessed me. 

Steps on the garden-walk, and the sound o: 
men’s voices in conversation, made me put asid: 
the silken curtain and peer curiously out of thr 
window. But inthe obscure light, I could only 
distinguish two figures, one of which I was sure 
was Mr. Sanford’s. Just then the servant broug!' 
in lights, and taking up a book of engravings, | 
commenced turning the leaves carefully, and was 
so engaged when Mr. Sanford entered the parlor 
followed by another gentleman. 

“My daughter, Irene, Mr Sherburne.” 

I started at the mention of that name, and the 
hot blood rushed into my face, as I looked ap, 
and saw the stranger's eyes fastened intently 
upon me. Those eyes! I should have known 

them anywhere. For seven long years, I had 
kept the memory of their light shrined in my 
heart of hearts, and now they seemed searching 
my inmost soul, and reading the secret I had 
kept guarded so sedulously. I stammered, and 
my heart beat so loudly with fear and agitation 
that I thought he must have heard it. 

He, on the contrary, appeared not in the least 
disconcerted, after the first glance of surprise; 
and but for a slight paleness which overspread 
his fine countenance momentarily, I should not 
have guessed he traced any resemblance between 
me and his betrothed of other days. 

“ This is an old friend of mine,’’ said Mr. San- 
ford, smiling at my embarrassment, “ whom I 
have not seen before for many years, and but for 
accidentally meeting him at the hotel a few days 
since, I might not have the pleasure now. I have 
brought him in to pass his opinion upon that 
portrait of yours, sent home yesterday.” 

Drawing Mr. Sherburne’s arm within his own, 
he walked to the further end of the room, neither 
of them suspecting the tamult in my heart 
Stepping back into the shade of the curtains, 
where I could see without being seen, I waited 
the result of the examination. I understood 
why, as my father lifted the covering from the 
fresh |y-painted canvass, Leonard dropped his hend 
upon his breast, and could not look at it steadily 
Lunderstood why, when he raised it again, the 
expression on his face had deepened into melan 
choly. Iknew, with quick thrill of happiness, 
that the memory of the past was sacred to him, 
as it had been to me, and there was something in 
the picture which awakened that memory into 
new life 

“ Tolerable,” I heard him say. 

“Tam sorry to hear you speak of it eo slight 
ingly,” replied Mr. Sanford. “I imagined it 
quite a fine painting.” 

“JT think I could paint @ better one, novice as 
Tam.” 

“ What shall I give you tw try?” asked Mr 
Sanford, with « little laugh. 

“Nothing buat time 
conaent."* 

“ Agreed!’ waa the anewer, accompanied by 
another laugh, this time louder aed heartier 

Then they came back to where I was standing 

“Irene,” said my father, “ Mr. Shertarne has 
promised to give us m better portrait, if you are 
willing. How is itt Will you sit w him?” 


and your daaghter’s | 
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after he knew all; but whether he would ever 
search for me or not, I did not pause to care. 
All I asked was to get beyond his immediate 
presence, I would risk the rest. : 

The signal was given for starting; with a swift, 
gliding motion, the cars flew past the little vil- 
lage where I had seen all I knew of life; and 
leaning my aching head upon my hands, I wept 
burning tears. 

It was a quiet sammer twilight. In the mag- 
nificent parlor of the Sanfords, a few fading rays 
of sunset still lingered, lighting up with a dim 
lustre the rich carpet and velvet lounges. In one 
corner of the apartment, by a window overlook- 
ing the gardens and summer-house, I sat alone, 
calling back the past. 

Nearly seven years before, I had fled from 
home and friends and lover, to knit up the tan- 
gled thread of my destiny, among strangers. 
Nearly seven years before, my heart had bled 
under the fierceness of a bitter trial, and all over 
my life had been flung the dark ashes of desola- 
tion. I remembered it all, the anguish, the 
flight, the long sickness among strangers, when 
death came very near to me, and the kindness of 
the wealthy people who took me to their hearts 
because I looked so much like the precious 
daughter they had just given to the grave. I 
remembered, too, with a heart-leap of gratitude 
to Him whose hand was leading me in pleasant 
places, that they had not only given me of their 
pity, and cared for my wants from their abun- 
dance, but had brought me to their luxurious 
home, and been to me father and mother. Iwas 
Margaret Lull, the poor, forlorn working-girl, no 
longer, but Irene Sanford, the pet, the adopted 
heiress, and, strange as it may seem, the belle. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Sanford I had revealed the 
events of my life, withholding only Leonard’s 
name ; but it had grown to be an old story with 
them, and they seldom questioned me about it. 
Ihad changed much since that sad time. My 
new parents, as they wished me to consider and 

call them, spared nothing upon my education, and 
I applied myself to my studies with an assiduity 
which gratified their pride, while it detracted 
nothing from the satisfaction with which they in- 
stalled me in the privileges of their lost daughter. 
I had outgrown, also, the disfigurement that had 
caused me so much trouble. My cheeks had 
regained their fresh flow of color, my shorn hair 
its length and luxuriance ; and nothing remained 
of the ugly scar, but a short, seamed line beneath 
my right temple. 

I had ceased to value so highly the restored 
beauty which came too late. My heart was 
sacred to the memory of its first love, and Leonard 
was the same as dead to me. I had never heard 
from him, or the village I had left, even in the 
most indirect manner. Sitting there, that still, 
summer evening, with the memories of the blessed 
by-gone time flooding my soul, I would have 
given all the luxury about me, and gone out 
once more, a homeless wanderer into the world, 
could I but have known how life had dealt with 
them, or lived over again that brief parting hour 
with Leonard, when he held me to his heart, and 
kissing, blessed me. 

Steps on the garden-walk, and the sound of 
men’s voices in conversation, made me put aside 
the silken curtain and peer curiously out of the 
window. But inthe obscure light, I could only 
distinguish two figures, one of which I was sure 
was Mr. Sanford’s. Just then the servant brought 
in lights, and taking up a book of engravings, I 
commenced turning the leaves carefully, and was 
so engaged when Mr. Sanford entered the parlor, 
followed by another gentleman. 

“ My daughter, Irene, Mr Sherburne.” 

I started at the mention of that name, and the 
hot blood rushed into my face, as I looked up, 
and saw the stranger’s eyes fastened intently 
upon me. Those eyes! I should have known 
them anywhere. For seven long years, I had 
kept the memory of their light shrined in my 
heart of hearts, and now they seemed searching 
my inmost soul, and reading the secret I had 
kept guarded so sedulously. I stammered, and 
my heart beat so loudly with fear and agitation 
that I thought he must have heard it. 

He, on the contrary, appeared not in the least 
disconcerted, after the first glance of surprise ; 
and but fora slight paleness which overspread 
his fine countenance momentarily, I should not 
have guessed he traced any resemblance between 
me and his betrothed of other days. 

“ This is an old friend of mine,” said Mr. San- 
ford, smiling at my embarrassment, ‘whom I 
have not seen before for many years, and but for 
accidentally meeting him at the hotel a few days 
since, I might not have the pleasure now. I have 
brought him in to pass his opinion upon that 
portrait of yours, sent home yesterday.” 

Drawing Mr. Sherburne’s arm within his own, 
he walked to the further end of the room, neither 
of them suspecting the tumult in my heart. 
Stepping back into the shade of the curtains, 
where I could see without being seen, I waited 
the result of the examination. I understood 
why, as my father lifted the covering from the 
freshly-painted canvass, Leonard dropped his head 
upon his breast, and could not look at it steadily. 
I understood why, when he raised it again, the 
expression on his face had deepened into melan- 
choly. I knew, with a quick thrill of happiness, 
that the memory of the past was sacred to him, 
as it had been to me, and there was something in 
the picture which awakened that memory into 
new life. 

“ Tolerable,” I heard him say. 

“T am sorry to hear you speak of it so slight- 
ingly,” replied Mr. Sanford. “I imagined it 
quite a fine painting.” 

“T think I could paint a better one, novice as 
Tam.” 

“What shall I give you to try?” asked Mr. 
Sanford, with a little laugh. 

“Nothing but time, and your daughter’s 
consent.” 

“ Agreed!” was the answer, accompanied by 
another laugh, this time louder and heartier. 

Then they came back to where I was standing. 

“Irene,” said my father, “‘ Mr. Sherburne has 
promised to give us a better portrait, if you are 
willing. Howis it? Will you sit to him?” 


surprise at me, from his blue eyes. 








“ Certainly,” I replied, repressing my surprise. 
‘«T was not aware before that he was an artist.” 

Unlucky words! Leonard bent his clear, blue 
eyes keenly upon me, is if wondering how I had 
ever heard of him before, and again the tell-tale | 
crimson swept over my face. | 

“« And so I never was,” he spoke, at length, as | 
if fearing 1 would consider his scrutiny imperti- | 
nence, “until recently. During my late travels 
in Italy, I took up the study, partly from a natural | 
love for the art, and partly to while away time, | 
which has become a miserable burden; and | 
although I have never set up as a portrait-painter, 
or in fact, had any experience in that line, I shail 
be only too happy to copy beauty like yours.” | 

I bowed low, as if in return for the compliment 
—which he did not dream I appreciated so well— 
but in reality, to conceal my emotion. 

It was arranged that he should make Mr. 
Sanford’s house his home while he remained in 
town, and before he went away that evening, I 
had learned to talk with him quite freely. He 
thought me the daughter of his host, and I was 
i fortnight passed away, and the portrait had 
progressed finely. Morning after morning I had 
sat in Leonard’s room while he painted, some- 
times winning from him glowing descriptions 
of his life abroad, although, for the most part, he 
was reserved and silent, busying himself with his 
pencils and brushes, or sitting, watching me 
abstractedly. 

It was my last sitting, and he had called me to 
criticise his production. Trembling with the 
happy consciousness that I was other than he 
thought me, I stood up beside him. It was not 
Irene Sanford, the mature, dignified, accomplish- 
ed woman, that smiled out at me from the can- 
yvass ; but the girl Margaret, as he had seen her 
last, in the May of her young beauty. There 
was the finely-modelled features, the soft, peachy 
complexion, the lustrous eyes and sweeping 
tresses; and over all hung a dreamy, indescriba- 
ble expression of what I had been, that told me 
how he had worked, and what had been his 
inspiration. 

“ That is not I,”’ I said, looking at him steadily ; 
“ but some half-ideal representation, which you 
have tried to make resemble me. The expression 
is too youthful.” 

“ You are right, Miss Sanford. Icannot paint 
your portrait.” 

“ And why?” I asked, resolved to wring his 
secret from him, at all hazards. ‘‘ You were not 
of the same opinion a fortnight since.” 

“ Yes I was, and if I practised deception, it 
was to gain an object, which, I trust, might ex- 
cuse even a greater crime. Once,” he continued, 
and his strong voice quivered a little as he spoke, 
“Thad a friend, whom you strikingly resemble. 
You will understand me if I say she was more 
than a friend—and I lost her !” 

“How?” I inquired again, pushing him on 
cautiously and resolutely to speak the words I 
most coveted to hear. 

“ Perhaps you will condemn me as a simpleton, 
if I make you my confidant; but I am sure I 
could not have a better one, and if you will listen, 
you shall hear the whole,” he replied, leading me 
to a seat. 

How I longed to throw myself into his arms, 
and tell him who I was, as he told me of his old 
affection, of the great blight which fell upon his 
lite, and how he had wandered, a weary, disap- 
pointed man, in foreign climes, seeking every- 
where the comfort he could not find. 

“Did you never search for her?” I asked, ina 
husky tone, as he concluded. 

“Yes, but vainly, and I gave up in despair. 
But I have come back to renew that search, after 
all these dreary, wasted years, and to find, if she 
yet lives, the woman, without whom I am so 
wretched. No sooner did I see your portrait, 
than I was seized with a desire to possess one 
like it. Idid not expect, as I said, to surpass 
it in execution, but feared your father would re- 
fuse my wish to copy it. This,” he added, going 
towards the portrait, “is Margaret, as she was, 
and always will be to me, beautiful beyond com- 
pare, and I hope you will all forgive me for the 
trouble I have caused, when you know, that if I 
should never see her again, this will be the only 
solace of my life.” 

“But if you should find her,” I said, eagerly, 
without heeding his last remark, ‘and she should 
be degraded, ugly and poor, could you love her 
still ?” 

“Degraded she could never be,” he answered, 
proudly; “no scar, however frightful, could have 
made her ugly, to me; and were she as poor as 
the meanest beggar in the street, God knows I 
would lay down wealth, rank, and all the achieve- 
ments of an industrious life, to have her once 
more where my arms might shelter, and my love 
gladden her !” 

I stole softly to his side, and my voice was 
broken and unsteady as I said : 

“ T can tell you how to make this picture look 
more like Margaret, as she is now.” 

“ How?” he asked, flashing a quick glance of 





I lifted the hair from my temples, and pointed 
to the scar. 
He looked at me, half-wonderingly, half-com- 





prehendingly, and then springing forward, caught 
me by the arm. 

“ Tell me,” he faltered, “ if—but no, it cannot | 

be !—what do you mean, Miss Sanford ?” | 

“Can you not guess? Have none of them | 

| 

| 


told you that I am not the real daughter of these 
kind people, but only a simple, unprotected 
orphan, who ran away from all that was dear to 
her, and found a refuge in their hearts, seven 
years ago? Iam Margaret, Leonard!” 

With passionate caresses he snatched me to 
his heart, kissing and scolding me all at once; | 
and looking up through my happy tears, I thank- | 
ed God, as I have thanked him ever since, that | 
out of the black night of my desolation, he had | 
brought, at last, sucha wealth of blessing. 


— ~ 9 ewe 2 ——- —_-— - 


“One vice costs more than many virtues,” 
says an old proverb; but that can scarcely be 
true of avarice, which is at once a very great vice 
and a very cheap one. But there is this to be 
said of expensive virtues, that they are really | 
worth the cost ; while all vices are dear at anr 
cost. 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
INNOCENCE, 


BY C. G. WRIGHT. 


It is a diamond from the throne of heaven, 
Possessed by angels, yet to mortals given; 

It is a prize "twere worth a world to own, 

And yet how seldom is its value known; 

How often careless from the bosom thrown, 

How often crushed beneath a heart of stone, 
Heaven's greatest gift most thanklessly received, 
Its simple truth most shunned and disbelieved. 
How strange it is! and yet how strangely true, 
*Mongst all mankind it lingers with so few. 

How strange that men will blindly close their eyes, 
And cherish their most deadly enemies. 

Poor, weak mankind, to yield a heaven of bliss, 
And bind the soul to such a world as this. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


A TALE OF THE RUSSIAN WAR. 


BY SIMEON A. OSBORNE. 


Apovt a league from Simpheropol there is a 
small sepulchral mound, in commemoration of 
that fidelity which no mortal bribe could cor- 
rupt, and of that unchanging bond of love which 
death alone could dissolve. A French soldier, 
but recently married, served under Dumourier. 
Events thickened around. Each day brought its 
death-roll, and the warm hearts of yesterday 
swelled the mortal catalogue of to-day! His 
young bride, however, undaunted by the present, 
and unshrinking from the still greater dangers 
that seemed to await them, clung to her husband. 
Her affection kept pace with the destruction that 
threatened them, and even acquired fresh ardor 
at its approach. Her courage equalled her af- 
fection, and hope promised a speedy reward to 
both! The midnight march, the bivouac, the 
ambuscade, the retreat, had alternately inflicted 
upon her delicate frame the ravages of terror 
and fatigue. But that heart, so tremblingly 
alive to the safety of another, forgot and neg- 
lected its own! In vain he pressed her to retire, 
and, in the bosom of her family, calmly wait the 
issue of the campaign. She shuddered, she 
shrank with disdain from the selfish, the lonely 
security, which this seemed to promise. With a 
spirit that rose superior to every privation, she 
was ever at his side—a ministering angel that 
soothed him under all his toils, or shared where 
it could not soothe. 

This spirit of the purest devotedness to her 
husband appeared to gather new force as her ex- 
ertions multiplied. But the body, under the 
constant watchfulness to which it was exposed, 
and the unequal conflict it had to maintain, began 
to evince symptoms of exhaustion from which 
she attempted in vain to rally. Other circum- 
stances, too, which brought with them a new 
succession of hopes and fears, called aloud for 
personal consideration, and some relaxation from 
the attendant rigors of a moving camp. Still 
her resolution remained unshaken ; and now she 
had cause to summon all her fortitude, for in 
three days a decisive battle was expected. The 
opposing troops had chosen their position, and 

d the of Dumourier with a 
haughty defiance. 

From this time, a melancholy presentiment 
took possession of her mind. A weakness, 
whieh no eye had hitherto witnessed, and for 
which she herself could not account, betrayed 
her into frequent tears. When she strove to ad- 
dress her husband in those animating words 
which, on many a previous battle-morn, had in- 
spired hope and fortitude, sighs choked her utter- 
ance, and she could only throw herself into his 
arms and weep. ‘ 

Here the conflicting duties of husband and 
soldier, of loyalty and affection, struggled for 
ascendancy. His hand was the right of his 
country, but his heart was hers! She observed 
the struggle, and in a moment all her former 
energy returned. 

“No, my husband,” she exclaimed; “this 
becomes not a soldier’s bride! A momentary 
wéakness has betrayed me, but now it is gone, 
and I will make thee amends for these tears, so 
unreasonably shed. ‘Thou shalt have smiles, 
and glory, and victory, and I shall only live to 
be worthy of thee!” 

The young soldier pressed her with enthusiasm 
to his breast. He spoke not a word, but raised 
his eyes in silent supplication to Heaven, invok- 
ing protection for her, and success to the arms 
of his country. The bugle sounded! In an in- 
stant, the arms piled in the centre of the camp 
were in the hands of the troops. The enemy 
approached by a rapid and unexpected move- 
ment. The Russian banner floated vauntingly 
above her dense columns, and the roar of artil- 
lery announced a fearful crisis. The combat 
thickened, and where were they ? Like a fortress 
in the sudden storm, he hurried to his place in 
the van; a chivalrous spirit of adventure, and a 
patriotism which no circumstance could damp or 
subdue, stifled for a time the yearnings of affec- 
tion, and steeled his breast for the struggle. The 
fixed in purpose, the firm in principle, are never 
unprepared. While the irresolute and wavering 
may shrink ata shadow, the former exult amid 
substantial dangers, so they be found in the path 
of honor. Fear, indeed, may fling her chilling 





| visions across the imagination, as they hear the 


startling note of preparation; but in the heat 
of combat, hope is ever predominant. 

She, with a proud but palpitating heart, took 
her station on a small eminence to the right, 
which overlooked the combatants, and from 
which, in her excited imagination, she could dis- 
tinctly follow the movements of her husband 
and his troop. His heroic stature was ever be- 
fore her eyes, his voice thrilled on her ear with 
the shout of his victory, and the standard he 
bore floated proudly in the morning sun! She 
exulted in the belief that she met his eye, and 
that he acknowledged her well-known signal. 
This, indeed, might be fancy, but stripped of this 
consoling idea, what were life to her! A heart- 
less, hopeless reality. 

She gazed, with strained eyes and breathless 
anxiety, as the contest became general, and the 
dense smoke rolled in sulphurous masses at her 
feet. They charged—they broke—they rallied 





—they retarned to the charge—but the standard 
of Dumourier disappeared! She saw no more. 
A fatal persuasion that the day was lost, and the 
fate of her husband sealed, flashed across her 
brain, and with that impression she sank power- 
less to the earth. 

It was not long, however, before she opened her 
eyes in the arms of her husband, who now laid 
at her feet a Russian standard. The bugles, too, 
responded to victory, while the remnant of the 
enemy’s line was seen in precipitate retreat. It 
was a moment of speechless emotion. This was 
indeed a resurrection to her—her husband not 
only safe, but crowned with hostile trophies ! His 
comrades, too, as they passed in eager pursuit of 
the enemy, offered him their hasty but hearty 
congratulations on that day’s exploits, and re- 
cognized him by the flattering epithet of ‘“ Le 
Braye!” 

They-now moved onward in quiet and secur- 
ity, selecting the easiest path to reach the place 
of encampment for the night, which was already 
in view. The pursued and the pursuer had dis- 
appeared beyond the wooded acclivity which 
overlooked the field of their late fierce contest. 
Here and there the contest seemed partially 
resumed ; but it was only the stray shots which 
an occasional straggler fired at random, as he 
followed in the wake of the victorious troops. 
The ascent was steep and covered with copse- 
wood, through which a variety of serpentine foot- 
paths conducted to the summit. ‘To her, whose 
countenance expressed a fear or a faintness 
which her words would not avow, everything 
that affection could suggest was eagerly employed 
to facilitate the ascent. 

“ Dearest Henri,” said she, as they proceeded, 
“when will these dreadful scenes give way tothe 
peaceful hearth? When, under the shadow of 
our own vines, shall I call thee husband, and 
pursue the calm tenor of our rural industry ? 
Though I glory to share in the cares and hard- 
ships which our bleeding country exacts from 
thy hands, still I feel that my affection tends 
rather to encumber than advance’”’—she here 
hesitated—“and there are other cares under a 
fonder name.” * 

“Cheer thee—cheer thee, my beloved! Life, 
indeed, were but asmall price for such devoted- 
ness as thine! To-day has decided the fate of the 
campaign. Another week, and thy soldier shall 
only fight under thy banner, and all his future 
ambition thy smile shall well repay! Our honey- 
moon was on the height of St. Orme. Wars 
and warfare have followed us ever since; but 
cheer thee ! before the autumn leaf falls, we shall 
press our own grapes in the valley of St. John! 
Cheer thee—cheer thee !_ we shall sleep soundly 
to-night !—yes, thanks to our country’s arms, we 
shall sleep soundly to-night !”’ 

Alas! the words were prophetic, and scarcely 
uttered, till, with a piercing shriek, she sprang to 
hisarms. A flash—a shot—and they fell trans- 
fixed by the same bullet! A rustling of the 
leaves on her own side of the footpath had roused 
her attention. Ina moment her eye caught the 
musket of a Russian levelled at her husband’s 
breast ; to see and to save him by the sacrifice of 
her own life was the act and impulse of a mo- 
ment. Alas! how frail, but how devoted was 
the shield which her love had interposed between 
him and death! In vain her hand was raised in 
its hopeless effort !—in vain she strove to shelter 
him by her breast! The treacherous shot con- 
veyed its fatal summons; they sank together, 
and “sleep soundly to-night!” 





EXERCISE IN THE OPEN AIR, 

Nature has qualified man to breathe an atmo- 
sphere of 120 degrees above zero, or 60 below it, 
without injury to health; and the doctrine of 
physicians that great and sudden changes of tem- 
perature are injurious to health, is disproved by 
recorded facts. There are very few navigators 
who die in the Arctic Zone ; it is the most healthy 
climate on the globe to those who breathe the 
open air. We have among our associate ob- 
servers one who observes and records the changes 
of temperature in Australia, where the temper- 
ature rose to 115 degrees at three o’clock, P. M., 
and next morning it was down to 40 degrees—a 
change of 75 degrees in fourteen hours; there 
the people are healthy; and another at Fran- 
conia, N. H., where the changes are the most 
sudden, the most frequent, and of the greatest 
extent of any place with which I am in corre- 
spondence on the American continent—and yet 
there is no town of its size where so great a propor- 
tion of its inhabitants pass the age of threescore 
years and ten. It is the quality of the changed 
air that constitutes the difference that physicians 
notice, and not the temperature.—//artstene’s 
Expedition to the Polar Sea. 





HINDOO WIDOWS. 


An incalculable and unutterable amount of 
wretchedness is produced by the Hindoo law, 
which condemns the female to perpetual widow- 
hood on the death of her husband. ‘This is the 
case, even where the preliminary ceremony of be- 
trothment only has taken place. Not only is 
absolute and unending widowhood imperatively 
commanded, but she is required to practise the 
most rigorous austerities, and to mortify herseif 
as it were unto death. ‘‘ The widow shall never 
exceed one meal a day, or sleep on a bed.’ She 
is required to observe a rigid fust every eleventh 
day, besides many other seasons of abstinence. 
She is forbidden to taste animal food of any 
kind; and even the one meal of pulse, roots, 
and veyetables, that is allowed her, must consist 
of such articles as can be cooked together in one 
pot, to make up asingle dish.— Christian Freeman. 
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ARAB PROVERBS, 


Tf your friend is made of honey, do not eat him 
all up. If you travel through the country of the 
blind, be blind yourself. When you are the an- 
vil, have patience; when you are the hammer, 
stnke straight and well. He who cannot take a 
hint, cannot comprehend a long explanation. 
The mother of the murdered man may sleep, but 
the mother of the murderer cannot. I like the 
head of a dog better than the tail of a lion. 
Take counsel of one greater, and one less than 
yourself ; and afterwards form your own opinion. 
—Algeria in 1845. 
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The verdant landscape would become a barren 
moor if no dews fell upon it. It comes so softly 
that the delicate tint and bloom upon the plant 
is not damaged or disturbed. So God's sweet 
influences come upon the human heart, and 
when parched by the heats of the outer life, there 
come to the silent, waiting heart refreshings 
from the eternal source of life and beauty. 








Housewife's Department. 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union ] 


Ripe Bread. 

Bread made of wheat flour, when taken out of the oven, 
is unprepared for the stomach. It should go through a 
change, or ripen, before it is eaten. Young persons, or 
persons in the enjoyment of vigorous health, may eat 
bread immediately after being baked, without any sensi 
ble injury from it; but weakly and aged persons cannot, 
without doing harm to their digestive organs. Bread, 
aver being baked, goes through a change similar to the 
change in newly-brewed beer, or newly-churned butter- 
milk, neither being healthy until after the change. Dur- 
ing the change in bread, it sends off a large portion of 
carbon, or unhealthy gas, and imbibes a large portion of 
eovygen, or healthy gas. Bread has, according to the 
computation of physicians, one-fifth more nutriment when 
ripe, than when just taken out of the oven. 


Indian Meal Breakfast Cakes. 

Pour boiling water into a quart of corn meal, stir it 
until it is wet; then add two well beaten eggs, and milk 
enough to make it a thick batter; measure a small tea- 
spoonful of dry saleratus and dissolve it into some warm 
water, and put it into the batter with a «mall quantity of 
salt; butter square tin pans, fill them two-thirds fall, and 
bake in a quick oven; when done, cut it in @quares, aud 
serve hot. 


Beef Tea. 

Take a piece of lean but juicy beef, wash it nicely and 
cut it up into pieces about an inch square; put these into 
a wide-mouthed bottle and cork it up closely; then set 
the bottle into a pan of water and boil it for an hour, or 
more, if you have time. In this way you will get the 
pure juice of the meat, undiluted by any water, and a 
smaller quantity will answer the purpose of nourishment. 





House Ants. 

The way to get rid of ants is to set a quantity of crack- 
ed walnuts or shagbarks on plates, and put them in the 
closet and places where the ants congregate. They are 
very fond of these, and will collect on them in myriads. 
When they have collected on them, make a general auto 
da fe by turning nuts and ants together into the fire, and 
then replenishing the plates with fresh nuts. 





Salve for Chapped Lips. 

An efficacious salve for chapped lips may be made by 
simmering together an ounce of oil of sweet almonds, and 
adrachm of mutton suet. A little bruised alkanet-root, 
simmered with them, will give the salve a red tinge; and, 
if you wish it to have a fragrant scent, use oil of jasmine, 
or oil of any other flower, instead of oil of sweet almonds. 





To preserve Green Peas. 

Shell and scald full-grown peas, spread them on acloth 
to dry, harden them by putting them on dishes in a cool 
oven, and keep them in paper bags in a warm place. 
When being used, they are improved by a sprig of dried 
mint boiled with them. 


Mildew. 

A lady friend and subscriber sends the following for our 
Ilousewife’s Department: To remove mildew from linen, 
take soap and rub the spots well. Then scrape on some 
chalk and rub also well into the linen; lay it on the grass, 
as it dries wet it a little, and the spots will come out. 


Superior Cologne. 

You may make a most choice and fragrant article thus: 
take of 90 per cent. alcohol one gallon, add one ounce oil 
of bergamot, one ounce oil of orange, two drachms oil of 
cedrat, one drachm oil of nevoli, and one drachm oil of 
rosemary. Mix well together, and it is fit for use. 


To clarify Cider. 

The following is an old but good receipt: put newly 
made cider into a clean barrel, and leave it to ferment a 
few days, and then putin it six ounces of ground mus- 
tard, tied up in a rag; the cider will become sweet and 
clean, and remain so until exposed to air. 


Icing for Cake. 

One pound of pulverized white sugar and the white of 
five eggs; beat the white until quite dry, to which add 
the sugar gradually. When used put on the first coat 
without thinning, but afterwards add a little rose water to 
the mixture. 

Russian Sauce. 

Four table-spoonfals of grated horseradish, two spoon- 
fuls of made mustard, one salt-spoonful of salt, the same 
quantity of pounded loaf-sugar, and vinegar enough to 
cover the ingredients. Keep it closely bottled. 





To strengthen the Voice. 

law eggs are useful for clearing and strengthening the 
voice, and are excellent food for weakly persons. A raw 
egg (if fresh) is more easily digested than any other known 
article of food. 





To remove Stains. 

Fruit and red wine stains may be removed by a prepar- 
ation of equal parts of slaked lime, potass, and soft soap, 
and by exposure to the sun, while this preparation is 
upon the stain. 


Burning Fluid. 

A brilliant burning fluid is very simply compounded 
thus: take four quarts of pure alcohol, and mix it well 
with one quart of epirita of turpentine. and it is ready 
for use. 





Powdering the Face. 

The use of magnesia, as a powder for application to the 
face, is decidedly injurious. and ultimately ruins the com- 
plexion, by rendering it hard and liable to eruptions. 


For Rheumatism. 

Pulverize an ounce of saltpetre. and put it into a pint 
of sweet oil. Rub the parts most affected patiently, and 
relief will be experienced. 





BALLOUW’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Bearnwtifully Illustrated Weekly Journal, 

This illumined record of the times is now in ite TwrirTn 
volune = Rince the commencement of this journal, cach 
ear bas added to ite extraordivary popularity and une- 
qualied circulgtion. It is the pioneer of tiustrated papers 
in this country. and thall continue to deserve ite remark 
able success The members of any family in which 
4 yU's Pictoriat is a weekly visitor, cannot fail to 
realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence than 
those who do not have access to this admirable medium 
for improvement and instruct 


o> It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each week 
- It contains portraits of al! noted ir divi 
or female, who may appear among us oa 
It gives original views of the various cities of 
Union and public buildings. north and south 
~ It presenta many large and elegant historical en 
gravings, of scenes worthy of framing 
7 It contains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
tales. poems, sketches and varied misceUany 
It cannot fail to delight and inetruct every member 
of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor 


male 








The best writers in the country are engaged as 
regular contributors to Ballou's Pictorial 
It is adinitted on all bands to be the cheapest 


eealy n the world 
: > {eo ueasaninns educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiur with aif ted loralitios 
It forme two volumes yearly of 416 pages anch 
with about one (housaa 1 splendid engravings 
Thus forming ® paper original in ite design, and a 
favorite in every part of our Union 


TERMS —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
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Any person sending us teecire suberribers at the last 
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Poet's Corner. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
FAREWELL. 





BY JAMES PRANELIN PITTS. 
Farewell— though fleeting years may roll, 
Before thy form I see, 
True as the needle to the pole 
My heart shall turn to thee. 
Yet like a sad and boding knell 
Doth seem this mournful word, farewell. 


Within my inmost heart enshrined, 
Thy memory shall live, 
And absence shail but firmer bind 
The ties which love doth give. 
Still fancy weaves a saddening spell 
From this most mournful word, farewell. 


O, fare thee weil! I fain would speak 
My sorrow in this hour; 
And yet no other word I seek 
To show to thee its power. 
For all my grief to thee I tell, 
Although I say but this—farewell! 





IMMORTALITY. 
Romance may lend its charms, and poetry its fire, 
Imagination rove unchaived and wild; 
But these can never satiate the soul's desire 
Yor glory in a world that’s undefiled. 
. H. Hawmonp. 





AMBITION. 
He who ascernds to mountain-tops, shalt find 
The loftiest peaks most wrapped in clouds and snow; 
He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 
Must look down on the hate of those below.—Brnon. 





TIME. 
Time, as he passes us, has a dove's wing, 
Unsoiled and swift, and of a silken sound.—CowPER. 











Domestic Story Department. 


(Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE FIRST ERROR. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 





I was sitting before the stove of a Swiss hos- 
telry, drying at the fire my feet, laden with Alpine 
snows. The travellers, who had moved at my 
arrival to give me a place, had resamed their 
careless attitudes, and the conversation, inter- 
rupted for an instant, was renewed. 

T soon began to feel a soft warmth enter at 
every pore; my eyes, fatigued by the glare of 
the glaciers, were relieved by the half obscurity 
which surrounded me, and my lungs breathed 
more freely an air less rarified than that of the 
high mountains. Satisfied with my comfort, I 
drew nearer the stove, extended myself still more 
luxuriantly in my cane chair, and at last began 
to look around me. 

About a dozen travellers were assembled in the 
large parlor of the hotel of the Swan; for the 
most part Germans, as it was easy to see by 
their manner of smoking, full of gravity and 
philosophy. They did not indulge in long puffs 
of the fragrant smoke, but slowly, and with the 
patient economy of the ox ruminating the flow- 
ery grass. One only was smoking with that 
impatience which hurries everything, even pleas- 
ure ; [recognized him immediately as an Alsacian 
whom I had already encountered in my excur- 
sions ; we saluted each other, although we had 
never before spoken. 

“T have had the honor to see the gentleman at 
Lausanne ?” 

“And at Chamouni.”’ 

“True.” 

We bowed again, and the conversation ceased. 
My Alsacian began to converse in German with 
his neighbors; I heard him talking of painted 
canvass and rape-seed oil. 

Meanwhile, at the expiration of a little time, 
he turned towards a corner of the room, saying: 

“Well, professor, you know our agreement ; 
you owe me a story.” 

I looked at the new personage te whom this 
sentence was addressed, and perceived a traveller 
of middle age, whom I had not before noticed. 
Beside him was seated a woman, whom I imme- 
diately knew to be his wife, by a certain identity 
of expression, of gestures and postures, which 
can be explained only by the most intimate and 
habitual association. 

At the appeal of my countryman, the professor 
closed the book he was reading, and said: 

“ You are right; when chance brought us to- 
gether at Geneva, and I related a story to some 
friends in your presence, I promised you another 
whenever we should meet again ; I will keep my 
promise.” 

At these words, the Germans looked at each 
other with an expression of joy; the pipes were 
filled, each arranged himself more conveniently 
in the place he occupied, and the professor 
commenced. 

“Tf there is among you any one from Stutt- 
gard, he doubtless knows Franz Harick, the 
physician of the university. Harick loved me 
as a brother, and we were constantly together 
while we inhabited the same city. *We often 
passed entire evenings with each other, as true 
friends only can pass them, neither looking at 
nor speaking to each other, but happy in know- 
ing that we were together. We often traversed 
the paths bordered with poppies which ran along 
on the edge of the ripe wheat; listened to the 
grasshoppers, looked at the clouds, and were 
happy without expressing it. 

“His early life had been a hard one, and he 
had struggled against the waves of existence long 
before he could float on their surface. So he was 
a sorrowful man, like all those who have been 
long unappreciated and whose calmness is only 
courage; the days of trial seemed over for him, 
but late success does not heal those souls who 
have contracted the infirmity of misfortune. 
Good fortune is, to the man fatigued by conflict, 
what good cheer is toa man who has lost his 
appetite. 

“One day when Franz was more sad than 
usual, I said to him, taking his hand : 

“* Harick, you are thinking still of the past ?” 

“«* Yes,’ replied he, smiling. 

“* And are you afflicting yourself on recalling | 
the injustice of men towards you |’ | 
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“<«T am afflicted at thinking of my own 
weakness and wickedness.’ 

“As Iseemed surprised, he shook his head 
with bitter melancholy. 

«© Q, who can tell how many lives apparently 


| tered him face to face; we both turned pale, he 


| with fear, I with anger. 


Meanwhile I was about 


_ to pass him without speaking, when Oberon 
| sprang at me with furious barking. 


the most innocent conceal culpable follies? He | 


only is pure who has not been tried, for whoever 
has passed through adversity, has left there some- 
thing of his integrity. Alas, when we are young, 
ardent in the pursuit of good, and unsullied, hap- 
piness flies from us. 
conflict, then discouragement or opposition 
comes, and we are weary ; we bid adieu to our 
difiidence, our scruples of heart; we seek the 
strict boundaries of good and evil, and exercise 


We exhaust ourselves in | 


| 


ourselves in keeping as closely as possible to vice | 


without sullying ourselves with it; this is what 
we call learning to live. Then fortune shows it- 
self less rebellious ; we succeed better in propor- 
tion as we become harder or more cowardly, for 
the victories of life are like those of the battle- 
field; we gain them only by destroying some 
scruple or capturing some virtue. Believe me, 
Wilhelm, the past is sadder for the faults than 
for the misfortunes it recalls; believe me, there 
are few men who can look at it in detail without 
a blush!’ 

“*¢ Are you not one of those men ? 
action have you committed ?” 

“*None, in the eyes of the world, but in the 
eyes of justice. One cannot have suffered much 
without having sometimes wavered; misfortune 
is the most formidable of all temptations ; it 
makes us distrust ourselves and God. [have been 
guilty of many faults in my life, but there is one, 
the memory of which is constantly before me.’ 

“He was silent a moment, and seeing that I 
did not interrogate him, said : 

“You dare not ask me to confess it, I per- 
ceive ; but I will tell you all; to acknowledge an 
evil deed, is to begin to expiate it. 

“On leaving the university, I established 
myself at Offenbach. Offenbach is a little village 
in Suabia, where every house has before its door 
a fir-tree and 2 linden-tree, as a double symbol 
of the grief and joy which guard the threshold 
of every mortal’s dwelling. The air there is 
pure, the women are beautiful, and the old men 
die without infirmities. A physician might have 
chosen a better place of residence, but I was al- 
lured by the beauty of the spot, and had nothing 
to attract me elsewhere. I possessed that sad 
freedom which forlornness gives. I therefore 
established myself at Offenbach, hoping that my 
profession would always procure me bread and 
salt, the only wealth to which I aspired. My 
first visit was to the doctor who already inhabited 
the village. I found a dry, cold, calculating 
man, who scarcely answered me, but observed 
me carefully. It was easy to comprehend that 
my arrival at Offenbach alarmed his avarice, and 
that instead of a brother, I had encountered an 
enemy. What matters it, after all? thought I, 
he cannot render the climate of Offenbach 
colder, or its location less beautiful. 

“«T was far from foreseeing what suffering can 
be inflicted by the envy of one. In a retired 
neighborhood like Offenbach, every man who 
travels, is at least a rogue fleeing from justice ; a 
stranger is synonymous with an adventurer. I 
was unknown, little disposed to converse, and 
consequently readily suspected ; I soon perceived 
that I inspired distrust. The merchants furnish- 
ed me nothing without immediately presenting 
their bills, and my landlady demanded payment 
in advance. I had made the acquaintance of two 
neighbors ; insensibly their visits ceased. I thus 
saw arise against me nameless prejudices, of the 
cause of which I was ignorant. I could have 
put an end to the gossip by leaving the village ; 
but wounded pride detained me; I repulsed the 
idea of departing, and leaving behind me a 
doubtful reputation. 

“* A trifling circumstance occurred to increase 

the general suspicion. The doctor had circulat- 
ed the rumor that I was not a physician. The 
judge of the canton ¢ quently d me 
that I might prove my title. I showed him my 
diploma, which he examined and returned to 
me with an apology ; but it was known in Offen- 
bach that I had appeared before the judge, and 
each one accounted for this appearance in his own 
way. 
“To complete my disgrace, my isolation de- 
prived me of the means of enlightening public 
opinicen. So my position became daily more 
difficult. It had forced around me a sort of 
cordon sanative which kept every one aloof 
without my knowing of what malady I was ac- 
cused. When I traversed the village, the chil- 
dren left their sports to look at me, and if I 
smiled at one of them or stroked his hair, he 
went away with head cast down. 

“*But I must confess it, Wilhelm, something 
tormented me more than all the rest (something 
apparently very trivial and which I now scarcely 
dare acknowledge). The old physician had a 
very handsome dog, much beloved in the village ; 
he was called Oberon. Whether his master had 
taught him to know me, or whether my habitual 
solitude displeased him, this dog could not see 
me without pursuing me. Following my foot- 
steps without a motive, he personified, in some 
sort, public opinion. As soon as he perceived 
me, his barking drew all the inhabitants of Of- 
fenbach to their doors, and I seemed to read in 
every face a malicious joy. 

«This hatred of Oberon was a punishment 
the more cruel that it was a kind of testimony 
against me. I felt that in the eyes of coarse 
people, the enmity of an animal, docile and affee- 
tionate to every one else, was a sort of accusa- 
tion. So when I heard afar off the voice of 
Oberon, I made long detours to avoid him. You 
will searcely believe it, Wilhelm, and yet it is 
the truth; I had endured the rest with courage, 
if not with composure, but this dog exhausted 
my patience, this dog became more insupportable 
than all thecalumny. I especially detested him, 
because one can neither avenge himself on such 
an enemy, nor despise him; he degraded me by 
making me endure a ridiculous sorrow. 

“*] was returning one evening from the en- 
virons of Offenbach, with my gun on my shoul- 
der, but little inclined to hunt, and very much 
dissatisfied at some new falsehood of the old 
physician, when, at a turn in the road, I encoun- 
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««e Call off your dog, sir!’ exclaimed I, 
seizing my gun. 

“<1 do not know what the doctor imagined, 
but he quickened his pace without listening to 
me; the dog grew more and more animated, 
running around me, and showing his teeth: I 
took aim at him. 

««« Call off your dog!” repeated I. 

“©The gun went off, almost at the same in- 
stant; I heard a long, plaintive cry, and saw 
Oberon roll, bleeding. The old physician had 
stopped. 

“«««You willed it,” said Ito him in a faint 
tone; ‘I told you to call him off.” 

“** And I passed rapidly on. Arrived at home, 
I seated myself tremblingly. I was moved as if 
I had committed a crime. I constantly saw 
Oberon struggling in the dust. I retired, hoping 
to escape, by slumber, this painful vision; but I 
slept poorly; a sort of fever agitated me. 
The next day I rose earlier than usual; I at- 
tempted to write, to study; I could not fix my 
mind. I would have gone out, but I was afraid 
to pass through the village; it seemed to me that 
I should read reproaches in every look. No one 
could know the excuses for my violence, and the 
doctor would doubtless use it to render me more 
odious. Then my conscience told me that I had 
stooped to a cruel revenge; I was ashamed of 
my miserable act. 

“Nevertheless, towards night I ventured to 
traverse the village. As I crossed the square, it 
seemed as if the children avoided me with more 
fear. Obercn, whom I was accustomed to en- 
counter in this place, was no longer there, and 
his absence oppressed my heart. What would I 
not have given this evening to have heard his 
bark, which caused me so much irritation the 
night before ? 

“‘*Several days passed in this anxiety. I 
wished to know what had become of the doctor’s 
dog, and dared not ask; I hoped I had not 
killed him ; but what had I done? Ihad al- 
ready passed the house of the physician several 
times, with the hope of discovering something, 
but had learned nothing; at last, one evening 
{ perceived from afar, a dog extended on the 
threshold ; I quickened my pace ; it was Oberon 
sleeping in the setting sun. 

“This sight made my heart beat. I hastily 
approached, calling him by name; at the sound 
of my voice he rose in terror, attempted to flee, 
sought in vain the door, and struck his head 
against the walls. Surprised, I took his head in 
my hands and raised it: Oberon was blind! I 
cannot tell you, Wilhelm, how this discovery af- 
fected me. I let the dog go, and feeling a tear 
come into my eye, continued my walk. 

“« On the day following, I passed by the same 
spot in order to see Oberon again ; but his hatred 
against me was transformed into terror, and he 
retreated as soon as he perceived my approach. 

“«« Meanwhile, I soon perceived that in losing 
his sight, the doctor’s dog had lost all. Become 
useless, he had ceased to receive attention, and 
his meagreness sufficiently bore witness to the 
cruel neglect of his master. It was clear that 
the latter kept him only to remind every one of 
my violence; it was a living proof which he 
preserved against me. The children of Offen- 
bach, who had loved Oberon as long as he was 
handsome and playful, also took a disgust to- 
wards him, as soon as they saw him sick and 
sad ; unable longer to amuse themselves with his 
strength, they amused themselves with his infirm- 
ities. Then the dog formerly so playful, so 
proud, so irritable, becarfe cowardly through 
suffering ; his head was downcast, his limbs re- 
laxed, and his attitude constantly expressed the 
fear of chastisement. 

“*T watched the progress of the sufferings en- 
dured by Oberon with all the attention which a 
man, himself solitary and unhappy, can give to 
a sorrow of which he has been the cause. Had 
I been happier, I might have thought less of the 
evil I had done, for prosperity hardens the heart, 
and one quickly becomes accustomed to consider 
it a justification for all his acts; but I was sad, 
my heart was tried ; for want of anything else, 
remorse was an occupation. Besides, this shot 
had fatally enlightened me. I asked myself what 
my anger would have done, if a man had been 
in Oberon’s place, and I comprehended with ter- 
ror that there is in what the world calls an honest 
man, all the materials of an assassin. What 
shall I say to you? I regretted having volunta- 
rily inflicted suffering on a creature endowed with 
life ; but I especially regretted my want of self- 
control. No matter how slight the result, the 
act itself had no less moral value; it was my 
first cruelty. 

“*My residence at Offenbach became more 
and more insupportable ; to all my attictions 
was soon united poverty, for every species of 
confidence was refused me. I resolved at last to 
seek elsewhere a hospitality less bitter. 

“« But, in departing, I was unwilling to leave 
behind me any sorrowful memory, any regret; 
and what would become of Oberon? Let no 
one rally me on this pre-occupation ; its object 
might render it trivial, but its principle was just. 
I resolved to take with me the doctor’s dog as 
an expiation of my fault, and also as a warning 
for the future. I therefore repaired to the house 
of the old physician, who seemed very much 
surprised and almost frightened at my aspect. 

«Tam about to leave Offenbach,” said I. 

“« A triumphant smile gleamed from his crafty 


ye. 
“«««Bat before leaving I have a request to 
make of you.” 

““« He became serious again. 

«<< Will you give me Oberon ?” 

«««“My old blind dog?” said he, looking at 
me with surprise. 

««« The same.” 

««« What can you do with him? Is it that 
you may have the pleasure of killing him ?” 

“*T rose with a bound, my hands clenched 
with rage; but I almost immediately controlled 
myself. 

««« Give him to me,” I replied, “I will do 
him no harm.” 





« «Take him if you will,” said the doctor, 
shrugging his shoulders; ‘especially as he 
already belongs to you: he bears your mark.” 

“¢T saluted him without replying, and went 
out. 

“«That very evening I was on the road to 
Berlin, and Oberon was sleeping on the straw of 
the imperial. Arrived at the inn where we were 
to breakfast, asked the condactor to set him 
down. I was at the door, and as soon as he had 
reached the ground, 1 called him; but scarcely 
had he heard my voice than he began to fly across 
the fields. We were at the summit of a hill, 
suddenly broken on the right by a ravine, at the 
bottom of which was a mill; the blind dog ran 
in that direction ; I perceived that he was going 
straight to the precipice. I attempted to pursue 
him ; but at the sound of my footsteps he ran 
more swiftly, and I saw him disappear in the 
abyss: at the moment of my arrival, the 
fragments of his body were passing under the 
wheel of the mill!” 

Here the professor was silent. I had listened 
to his narrative with an interest of which the 
recital I have given can convey but an imperfect 
idea. He rose, with his wife, and said : 

“T have done as you requested, and trust my 
story has pleased you. Now adieu: a good sleep 
for this night, and happiness forever.” 

The next day I awoke early, and rose hastily, 
hoping to see our story-teller of the night before. 
I found at my door the Alsacian, also going out. 

“ Have you seen the professor and his wife ?” 
asked I. 

“They have gone.” 

I could not suppress an exclamation of surprise. 

“And do you know their names ?” 

“Who does not know Schubert, professor at 
Munich ?” 

“What! Schubert the naturalist, the author of 
‘History of the Soul,’ of ‘ Considerations of the 
dark side of Nature,’ of ‘ Travels in the countrivs 
of Saltsbourg, Tyrol, and the south of France?” 

“The same.” 

“But he travels on foot ?” 

“Always. He has traversed thus part of 
Europe, having for baggage an herbarium, the 
Bible, and his wife who accompanies him, knit- 
ting. At this moment they are quietly making 
their way to some seaport whence they intend to 
embark.” 

“ And whither are they going ?”’ exclaimed I, 
more and more surprised. 

“To Palestine.” 
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The hope, in dreams of a happier hour, 
That alights upon misery’s brow, 

Springs out of the silvery almond tiower, 
‘That blooms on a leafless bough.—Moore. 














Hyacinth Bulbs. 

In setting hyacinth bulbs in water glasses, the glasses 
should be filled with water to within an eighth of an inch 
from the base of the bulb. If placed in the dark for a 
week or two after planting, the production of root fibres 
will be facilitated; but a damp situation is very injuri- 
ous. After the roots are somewhat advanced, the leaf 
shoots develop; and, during their progress, light and air 
should be given freely, the plants being placed as near 
the window as possible. They will succeed well enough, 
however, on a table or mantel piece, beyond the reach of 
the sun's direct rays; but in a room where a strong fire is 
kept, they should not be much exposed to its drying heat. 
The water should be regularly changed once a week. 





American Tulip Tree. 

To beautify the gardeni diately ab hedwelling, 
a variety of trees is very desirable. The American tulip 
tree is very choice. Its great elegance of habit, and strik- 
ing beauty of leaf and blossom, recommend it to any one 
who has an eye to fine proportions. It requires a deep 
soil, with plenty of room to expand freely on all sides. It 
will not bear removing when large; but small trees grow 
rapidly when transplanted into a deep soil. 








Floriculture. 

Floriculture is a passion most blessed in its effects, con- 
sidered as an amusement or a benefit. Nothing harmon- 
izes and adorns the female mind more surely than a taste 
for ornamental gardening. It compels the reason to act 
and the judgment to observe; it is favorable to medita- 
tion of the most serious kind; it exercises the fancy in 
harmless and elegant occupation, and braces the system 
by its healthful tendency. 





Preserving Flowers. 

If you wish to send flowers fresh a considerable 4is- 
tance, you should place them in wooden or tin boxes, 
having an internal arrangement of small phials, fixed un- 
der a covering of tin or wood, perforated with holes, just 
large enough to admit the stalks of the flowers, the ends 
of which are placed in the water of the phials, and in this 
way they are conveyed with perfect safety. 





Scarlet Trumpet Flowers. 

None of our readers who have a fresh garden patch or 
yard in the city should fail to set out this spring, a sear- 
let trumpet-flower (bignonia radicans). It isa splendid 
climbing plant, producing magnificent trumpet-shaped 
orange-scariet flowers, from July to October. It is a lit- 
tle tepder in the North, and should be protected by 
matting and manure throughout the winter. 





A Hint from China. 

Sir George Staunton, in his account of his embassy to 
China, tells us that the Chinese husbandman always soaks 
the seeds he intends to sow, in liquid manure, until the P 
swell and the germination begin to appear, which experi- 
ence has taught him will have the effect of hastening the 
growth of plants and defending them against insects. 





Water for House Plants. 

Water is often injudiciously applied to plants in rooms, 
and the evil arises from falling into the opposite extremes 
of too much or too little. Fear of spoiling the carpet. 
forgetfulness, and sometimes a dread of injuring the 
plants, are the chief causes of an indequate supply of 
water. 


Azaleas. 

There are many varieties of these, with brilliant flowers, 
continuing through the month of June. The colors are 
white, yellow, orange, scarlet and pink, with every inter- 
Mediate shade. They are hardy, and grow best in a 
moist, peaty soil, or biack sandy loam, in a shaded situs- 
tion. 

English Ivy. 

This is a beautiful evergreen climber, and there are 
some specimens in this city whieh flourish well on the 
rough granite walls of buildings. It is easily propagated 
by cuttings or layers. It sttaches itself firmly to walls 
without any assistance 





Daphne. 

The daphne. of which there are two varieties, one with 
pink blossoms and scarlet berries, the other with white 
blossoms and yellow berries. is a sweet-scented shrub, and 
blossoms in April. The berries are said to be poisonous 
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Hester's Pirnic. 


“ Pray, madam,” satd a young, romantie-looking gen- 
tleman, addressing the daughter of an up-town booksel. 
ter, whom her father had deputed to stop in the shop jast 
while he went to the next door—an amiable creature, 
about the age of sweet sixteen—*' may l ask if you have 
Ten Thousand a Year?” 

** No, sir,” she sweetly but simply replied, letting her 
finely lashed eyelids fall—** no, sir; but father says he'll 
settle the house in ——— Street on me: that, though, 
don't rent for more than four hundred 4 year!” 

The young book-buyer had liked to die a larffn’, as 
Sam Slick says. 





Mr. O'Flagherty undertook to tell how mony were at 
the party. ~The two ¢ ms was one, nivself was two, 
Mike Fiun was three, and—and—who the mischief was 
four? Let me see fcounting his fingers}—the two Cre 
gans was one, Mike Finn was two, meself was three—and 
—be-dad! there was four of us; but St. Patrick couldn't 
tell the name of the other. Now it's meself that have it! 
Mike Finn was one, the two Crogans was two, meself was 
three—and—and—be the powers, I think there was but 
three of us after all.”* 

Some dsys ago, a pretty, bright little juvenile friend, 
about five years of age, named Kosa, was teased a good 
deal by a geucleman who visits the family, who finally 
wound up by saying, ‘1 don't love you 

** Ah. but you've got to love me,” said the child. 

“How so?” asked the tormentor 

* Why,” said Kosa, ** the Bible says you must love them 
that hate you, and I'm sure I hate you.” 


Fanny Horton, a celebrated English actress, being hissed 
in her youth, had the boldness to come before the audi 
ence and ask, ‘* Which do you dislike, my playing or my 
person ?”? 

‘The playing! the playing’ was the ery from all 

les 


“ Well, that consoles me,? was the answer; my play- 
ing may be bettered, but my person I cannot alter.” 


» She soon became the favorite of the public. 


Wann nan sans ens 
‘What Englich words are derived from corpus?” asked 
the teacher of a pupil in a Latin exercise. 
The girl mentioned one or two without mentioning a 


corpse. 
' i What is the name of a body when the soul is out of 
t bh] 


“Corporation!” said the scholar, with unconscious 
wit. 


The Argumentum ad Hominem.—A larly, whose hus- 
band had, for several Sundays following, been jeeringly 
telling her that the great motive in women going to 
church was merely to display their bonnets, at last lost 
all patience, and said to him: 

* Then, sir, I suppose the reason why you gentlemen 
so rarely come ¢o church is because you cannot show 
your hats?” 

“Sambe, ‘spose dere is six chickens in a coop, and de 
man sells three, how many is dare left?” 

“What time ob day was it?” 

** What hab dat got to do wid it?” 

no If it was after dark, dare would be none 
left, dat is, if you happened to come along dat way.” 

“ Look heah, nigga, stop dem personalities.”’ 
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po 0, yes, Joe; my father’s an old martinet—a regular 


‘* Why, I never knew that. What service was he in?” 

“The whaling service. He goes cruising around all 
night, and in the morning, when he comes home, he goes 
& whaling the whole family, from the old ‘oman down, 
and boxes the compass about the hired girl's ears.” 

A traveller, who stopped at the Astor House, New York, 
not long since, thus describes his troubles : 

* There was nothing on the table for dinrer, but a clean 
Plate, wrong side up; a knife; a clean towel; a split 
spoon; and & handbill—and, what was worse than all, 
the insultin’ nigger up and asked me what I wanted. 
Vittles, says I, bring in your vittles, and Pll help myself!” 
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Brother Aminadab, a stiff Quaker, on receiving from 
“a worldly man” a blow on his face, turned the other 
cheek, to which a similar salute was applied. 

“Friend,” said Aminadab, ‘ Scripture injunction be- 
ing now satisfied, I will proceed to administer to thee @ 
little whol ,” and he th mauled 
his il most ifully. 
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A gentleman hearing that a literary pretender with a 
plentiful lack of wit, had been seized with a brain fever, 
drily observed : 


‘OQ, the thing’s im ible.” 

‘* Why impossible?” asked his informant. 

“* Because,” was the reply, ‘‘ there's no foundation for 
the fever, or the report.” 
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Southey says, in one of his letters :—*‘ I have told you 
of the Spaniard who always put on his spectacles when 
about to eat cherries, that they might look bigger and 
more tempting. Iu like manner, I make the most of my 
enjoyments; and though I do not cast my eyes away, I 
pack them in as little compass as I can for myself, and 
never let them annoy others.” 








A few Sundays ago, at a village meeting-house, a junior 
* local,’ in expounding his text—‘t Darkness covereth 
the earth, and gross darkness the minds of the people,” 
defined the term ‘gross darkness, to mean a darkness 
of 144 times (or a gross) ‘‘ darker than dark *—a defini- 
tion which naturally set most of his hearers a laughing. 
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An arch boy having taken notice of his schoolmaster’s 
often reading a chapter in the Corinthians, wherein is 
this sentence, ‘* We shall all be changed in the twinkling 
of an eye,” privately erased the letter ¢ in the word 
changed. The next time his master read it, ‘‘ We shall 
all be hanged in the twinkling of an eye” 


ae 


When Earl Grey was prime minister of England, Tal- 
leyrand was the representative of France at that court 
where he tork occasion to predict ‘‘that the ministry of 
England would not live long.”’ When the reason for this 
pragmatical prediction was demanded of the witty cour- 
tier, he replied, *‘ It was already Grey.” 


To measure yourself for a pair of Shoes.—Let the cook 
make a large batch of dough, of the best quality of flour. 
When this is properly made, put your foot in it until it 
is completely baked. The model thus left will be just the 
Seay of your foot, and an excellent guide for the shoe- 
maker. 
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One boy the other day borrowed a stick of candy from 
a comrade, to show him that he could pull it out of his 
ear. Me awallowed it, and then twisted himself about in 
various ways to extract it, but at length informed his 
companion that he had forgotten that part of the trick! 


‘* What's fashionable, I'll maintain, 

Is always right.” cries sprightly Jane. 
“ Ah, would to heaven,” cries graver Sue, 
* What's right was fashionable too!” 


Epitaph on a scolding wife : 
Here lies my wife! poor Molly! let her lie! 
She finds repose at last—and so do I 
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This long established and well known weekly paper, 
after eleven years of unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
as become a ** household word" from Maine to Califor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
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C7 It is printed on the finest satin-eurfaced paper, with 
new type, and in a neat and beautiful style 
icy It is of the mammoth siz, yet contains no adver- 
tisementa in its eight super royal pages 
& 7 It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
sea, discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor 
C>> It is carefully edited by M Ballou, whe has 
sixteen years of editorial experience in Boston 
77 It contains in its large, weil filled and deeply imter- 
esting pages not one vulgar word or line 
It numbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 
icy~ Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate ® 
taste for all that i« comd sod beautiful in hamanity 
cy It is acknowledged that the good influence of such 
& paper in the home circte is almort incaiculable 
vy Ita suggestive pages provoke in the voung an in- 
quiring spirit, and add to their store of knowledge 
>> [ts columns are free from p lities and all jarring 
topics, ita object being to make home happy 
>> It is for these reasoun that it has for years been 60 
popular a favorite throughout the country 
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1 subseriber, one year.... 220 
4 eubecribers,“* * .... 7 
10 ” “4% 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last 
rate. shall receive the ‘A:ricenta copy gratia 
Auy postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to bis 
Own sidress at the lowest club rate 
C7?” Sample copies sent when derired 
Published every Saturdey, by M M BALLOB, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston 
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CHAPTER VITIL—|[coxtixven.] 


Tt was a headless body. At this horrible specta- 
ele, the officer uttered a ery to which the echo only 
replied. He had come too late—all was over. 
Rage, despair, all the furious passions that rend 
the heart of man had gone forth on the night 
wind with that terrible ery. 

The head of the corpse was suspended by the 
hair to one of the half opened leaves of the door, 
and the features were not so disfigured that Don 
Rafael could not recognize those of his father. 
He forced his horse nearer in spite of his repug- 
nance. The frightful trath stared him in the 
face from those cold eyes. The Spaniard had 
fallen a victim to the insurgents, who had shown 
no respect for his inoffensive old age. The very 
authors of the crime boasted of it. Below their 
ghostly trophy two names were written legibly 
with chalk. 

“Arroyo— Antonio Valdes,” the officer read 
aloud, with hollow voice. 

Hlis head sank pensively on his breast for an 
instant ; then, in reply to his own secret thoughts, 
he resumed aloud, in a voice choking with poig- 
nant emotion : 

“ Where shall I find—how secure—the two 
heads I must nail in the place of this?” 

“ By taking up the cause of Spain,” replicd 
that second inner voice, which man hears so often 
conversing with the first. 

“ Long live Spain then!” cried the dragoon, 
with a ringing voice. ‘Can a son fight beneath 
the same flag with his father’s assassins 1” 

The dragoon dismounted and knecled reverent- 
ly. “Dear and venerable head,” said he, “I 
swear by your white hairs sullied with blood, to 
do my best to stifle in its cradle this accursed in- 
surrection, one of the first acts of which cost you 
your life. 

Then the internal voice of love repeated these 
words of his beautiful mistress 


God be my aid!” 


“ May all those who raise an arm in the cause 
of Spain be branded with shame and infamy! 
May they find neither roof to shelter, nor woman 
to smile on them! May the loathing of those 
they love reward the traitors to their country !", 

Another voice, that of duty answered 

“Do your puty, come wHat may!” 

* . . 7 > 

The moon had long risen when Don Rafael 
finished the painful task of digging a grave. He 
reverently laid the body and the severed head 
Then, taking from his bosom the long 
tress of Rosina’s hair, and the white scarf em 
broidered by her hands, from his shoulders, he no 


within. 


less firmly lnid these two tokens of love beside 
his father’s venerated remains. Then, with con 
vulsive hands he threw back the earth heaped ap 
about him in the trench. He had buried in one 
grave all his dearest hopes. It was not withont 
a powerful struggle, that he tore himself away 
from a spot doubly consecrated by filial piety 
and love. At last, springing abruptly into his 
saddle, with a grief-stricken heart, he rode away 
at full gallop in the direction of Oajaca 





CHAPTER IX. 


THE CURATE OF CARACUARO— THE WARRIOR 
PRIEST OF MEXICO 

Dow Jose Manta Monetos y Pavon was 
about thirty-eight or forty years of age, when the 
revolation broke out in the village of Dolores 
At first « moleteer, afterwards « priest, he be 
came the curate of the poor and unhealthy vil- 
lage of Caracuaro 
lived poor and unknown, till the moment when 


It was it this exile that he 


we had a glimpse of him departing in his boat j 


from the hacienda of Las Palmas. Under pro- 
text of a visit to the bishop of Onajera, but in 
reality to foment the insurrection, Morelos had 
been in the distant proviner of that name, and be 
had jast left it to solicit the post of army chap- 


lain of Hidalgo, when we caw him taking eave | 
He was now a patriot | 


of Don Mariano Silva. 
leader, carrying on the war in the state of Acapal- 
oo, on the shores of the Pacific ocean. Fileen 
months have elapsed since the events recorded 
in our last chapter 
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